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The  Final  Decision 

Ethel  McNairy,  '12,  Adelphian 

''Have  you  had  any  experience  in  a  lumber  factory?" 
asked  the  general  manager  of  the  Laster  Lumber  Company. 

"No  sir,"  answered  the  stranger,  "but  I  am  willing  to 
learn,  if  you  could  give  me  some  work  at  first  that  would  not 
require  much  skill." 

' '  Well,  we  are  in  great  need  of  some  men  just  now  to  help 
with  the  shipping.  We  are  behind  several  orders  already. 
You  can  come  and  help  load  the  cars,  and  we  will  try  each 
other.     What  is  your  name?" 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said :  ' '  Tilling, 
sir,  John  Tilling." 

"Very  well.  Report  in  the  morning  sharply  at  seven 
o'clock." 

The  manager  dismissed  the  applicant  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  and  resumed  his  writing. 

Tilling  turned  and  left  the  office.  He  was  a  man  of 
medium  height,  broad  shouldered,  and  appeared  to  be  about 
twenty-five  years  old.  His  dark  red  hair  and  snapping  brown 
eyes  showed  that  he  had  a  quick  temper.  There  was  a  haunted 
expression  in  his  face,  and  his  halting  movements  were  those 
of  a  pursued  man.  He  looked  up  and  down  the  street  before 
he  proceeded  on  his  way.  He  turned  do\^Ta  the  first  cross 
street  that  he  came  to  so  as  to  avoid  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible. Sometimes  he  would  stop  and  turn  as  if  to  run  from 
someone  who  was  pursuing  him,  or  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of 
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some  man  who  had  a  familiar  walk.  He  would  turn  down  a 
side  street  and  go  out  of  his  way  to  keep  from  meeting  a 
stranger. 

The  next  morning  he  reported  promptly  at  the  factory  and 
was  immediately  put  to  work  carrying  heavy  planks  of 
lumber  from  the  shed  to  the  long  rows  of  box  cars  that  stood 
on  the  siding.  His  arms  became  tired  and  his  shoulders 
on  which  he  carried  the  lumber  were  sore  and  bruised,  but 
he  did  not  stop.  Finally  the  five  o'clock  whistle  blew  and  he 
returned  to  his  poor  boarding-house,  too  tired  even  to  notice 
the  people  that  he  passed  on  the  street.  He  fell  down  on 
the  hard  straw  bed  and  slept  from  exhaustion.  It  was  the 
first  night  that  he  had  slept  in  a  long  time  without  jumping 
up  at  every  little  noise,  and  then  lying  back  down  trembling. 

The  next  day  he  was  stiff  and  sore,  but  reported  to  the  fac- 
tory again.  After  this,  he  became  more  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  and  it  became  easier  for  him  until  finally 
he  could  do  it  without  any  effort.  He  showed  good  judgment 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  lumber  in  the  cars  and  could  get 
more  in  a  car  than  the  other  men. 

One  day  the  manager  called  him  to  his  office.  "Tilling," 
he  said,  "the  shipping  clerk  has  resigned  his  position  with  us 
and  after  much  consideration  we  have  decided  to  ask  you  to 
-take  his  place.  "We  have  been  watching  you  and  see  that  you 
are  efficient  and  can  fill  the  place  well.  He  leaves  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  so  until  then  you  can  remain  where  you 
are." 

Mr.  Tilling  was  greatly  surprised  at  first  and  could  hardly 
believe  his  good  fortune.  It  was  entirely  unexpected  by  him, 
as  he  did  not  think  that  the  manager  ever  noticed  him.  But 
unpleasant  thoughts  came  to  his  mind.  "Would  this  give  him 
too  prominent  a  'place  ?  Would  he  meet  a  large  number  of 
people  and  be  recognized,  condemned? 

The  old  haunted  look  returned  to  his  face  for  a  moment, 
but  soon  disappeared  and  his  face  lighted  up  with  joy.  He 
was  succeeding.  Maybe  his  life  would  not  be  a  failure 
after  all. 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  he  stammered,  awkwardly,   "and  I 
will  try  to  do  my  best  work  for  you. ' ' 
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At  first  Tilling 's  new  duties  kept  him  very  busy,  and  he 
worked  hard  so  as  to  try  to  live  up  to  the  good  opinion  that 
his  employer  had  of  him.  He  put  his  entire  attention  on  the 
work  and  therefore  succeeded  with  it.  He  made  a  good  salary 
and,  although  he  lived  comfortably,  he  was  not  extravagant, 
and  his  money  accumulated  until  he  had  a  good  sum  in  the 
bank.  He  wished  to  invest  this  money  so  as  to  get  an  income 
from  it,  so  he  consulted  the  president  of  the  firm,  who  told 
him  that  a  man  had  some  stock  in  the  Laster  Lumber  Com- 
pany that  he  wished  to  sell  because  he  had  fallen  into  some 
financial  embarrassment. 

"Mr.  Croome  and  I  had  intended  to  buy  it,"  said  Mr. 
Leslie,  ' '  but  we  will  let  you  have  it  if  you  want  it. ' ' 

Tilling  eagerly  grasped  the  suggestion,  and  obtained  the 
stock. 

After  the  first  advance  was  made,  others  came  rapidly. 
From  shipping  clerk  Tilling  was  promoted  to  traveling  for 
the  company.  At  first  he  hesitated  about  accepting  the  place, 
because,  although  the  haunted  look  had  disappeared  from  his 
face,  he  still  did  not  lik,e  to  meet  strangers.  The  company 
overcame  this  difficulty  by  giving  him  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky as  his  territory  in  which  to  travel. 

He  was  promoted  from  year  to  year  until  finally  he  was 
admitted  to  partnership.  His  former  employers,  and  now 
partners,  had  great  confidence  in  him,  both  in  his  business 
ability  and  in  his  personal  character.  They  noticed  that  he 
shrank  from  associating  with  many  people,  and  would  often 
go  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  them,  but  they  thought  that  it  was 
timidity  on  his  part. 

One  bright,  sunny  morning  in  April,  when  the  old  oak 
tree  outside  the  office  window  was  putting  out  its  small  green 
leaves,  a  soft,  warm  breeze  came  in  at  the  window  near  which 
Mr.  Tilling  sat,  and  rustled  the  papers  on  his  desk.  He  was 
busy  dictating  some  letters  to  his  stenographer,  so  did  not  hear 
the  door  open  and  a  gentleman  approach  his  desk. 

"Will  you  tell  me  if  I  may  see  the  head  of  the  firm,  sir?" 
said  the  newcomer,  a  tall,  dignified  man,  with  a  legal  bear- 
ing.    Mr.  Tilling  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  visitor,  but 
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immediately  on  hearing  his  voice  he  jumped  up  with  a  start, 
and  turned  as  pale  as  death.  A  wild  look  of  terror  came  into 
his  eyes  as  he  gazed  at  the  visitor,  and  he  seemed  unable  to 
utter  a  word.  The  stenographer  looked  up  in  astonishment, 
but  his  glance  was  checked  by  the  look  on  the  stranger 's  face 
— surprise,  disbelief,  and  anguish  were  expressed  there. 

"You?"  he  gasped. 

' '  Yes,  it  is  I, "  panted  Mr.  Tilling,  as  he  partially  regained 
his  voice. 

"Stripling,  what  are  you  doing  here?  How  did  you 
escape?  Where  have  you  been  all  these  years?"  burst  forth 
the  stranger  in  a  breath,  as  if  he  was  afraid  that  he  would 
not  have  time  to  ask  all  of  these  questions. 

Mr.  Tilling  regained  his  composure,  although  his  face 
remained  pale  and  haggard,  and  drew  up  a  chair. 

"Have  a  seat,"  he  said;  "I  am  going  to  surrender  now 
and  give  it  all  up.  My  conscience  has  been  worrying  me  a 
great  deal  lately,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  surrender,  but  could  never  quite  reach  the  point  of  doing 
so.  Liberty  was  good  and  the  thoughts  of  the  prison  filled 
me  with  horror." 

' '  But  what  are  you  doing  here  ? ' '  interrupted  Mr.  Campbell. 

' '  I  will  tell  you  all  about  my  life  since  I  last  saw  you,  but 
first  I  want  to  send  for  my  partners  so  that  they  may  hear  it 
also." 

"Ike,  ask  Mr.  Leslie  and  Mr.  Croome  to  come  in  here  a 
few  minutes,"  he  said  to  the  bellboy  who  answered  his  ring. 

These  two  gentlemen  came  immediately.  When  they 
entered  the  room  they  noticed  the  surprised  look  of  the  one, 
and  pale,  terrified  face  of  the  pther. 

"Do  you  wish  to  speak  with  us,  Mr.  Tilling?"  asked  Mr. 
Croome. 

' '  Yes, ' '  said  Mr.  Tilling.  ' '  Have  a  seat,  please,  for  I  have 
a  long  story  to  tell  you  gentlemen  which  will  change  our 
relationship  forever. ' ' 

He  stood  near  his  desk  and  all  the  time  he  was  telling  his 
story  his  eyes  wandered  around  the  room.  At  times  he  hesi- 
tated as  if  he  could  not  go  on,  but  would  recover  himself  and 
proceed. 
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"When  I  was  a  young  boy  in  my  teens,"  he  began,  "my 
parents  were  prominent  people  in  a  Georgia  town.  I  was  the 
only  child  and  so  was  allowed  to  do  about  as  I  pleased. 
Although  my  parents  wanted  me  to  go  to  college,  I  would  not 
go  except  for  a  few  months  at  a  time.  They  finally  gave  up 
the  almost  hopeless  task  and  allowed  me  to  stay  at  home.  This 
was  the  worst  thing  that  could  have  happened,  because  I  got 
in  with  a  rough  crowd  of  young  boys  who  smoked,  drank  and 
played  cards.  Of  course  I  followed  their  example.  My 
parents  were  greatly  troubled  and  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  bring  me  back  to  the  right  path,  but  it  was  useless. 

"One  night  the  crowd  was  having  an  especially  lively 
time  and  most  of  us  had  had  too  much  to  drink.  We  were 
playing  the  seemingly  harmless  game  of  whist,  when  one  of 
the  players  accused  me  of  a  wrong  play.  I  have  a  quick, 
violent  temper,  and  being  under  the  influence  of  whiskey 
made  me  even  more  sensitive.  I  jumped  up,  drew  my  pistol, 
and  pointed  it  at  my  accuser.  In  a  minute  the  room  was  in 
an  uproar.  Everybody  was  getting  out  of  my  way  and  yell- 
ing to  me  not  to  fire,  but  this  only  angered  me  more,  I  was 
now  in  such  a  frenzy  that  I  did  not  realize  what  I  was  doing. 
I  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired.  For  a  moment  there  was 
deadly  silence. 

' '  I  regained  my  senses  immediately,  and  realized  what  I  had 
done.  The  man  lay  stiff  and  dead.  I  was  horrified  by  the 
deed.  No  one  one  moved,  and  I  could  easily  have  escaped, 
but  I  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot.  Some  policemen  heard 
the  shot,  and  rushed  into  the  room,  which  soon  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  excited  people.  The  policemen  seized  me  and  lead 
me  off  to  jail. 

"Mr.  Campbell,  here,  was  engaged  to  defend  me  and  he 
put  up  a  magnificent  fight.  He  pleaded  that  I  was  insane 
with  anger,  intoxicated,  and  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing, 
but  it  was  useless.  The  verdict  was  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
1  was  condemned  to  life  imprisonment. 

"My  father  and  mother  were  getting  old,  and  this  last 
shock  was  more  than  they  could  bear.  They  both  died  soon 
afterwards. ' ' 
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Here  Mr.  Tilling 's  voice  broke  and  he  was  compelled  to 
wait  a  few  minutes  before  resuming  his  narrative.  The  other 
three  men  did  not  move,  but  sat  looking  at  the  floor. 

"I  had  not  been  in  prison  quite  a  year,"  he  resumed, 
"when  an  opportunity  of  escape  presented  itself,  and  without 
any  scruples  whatever,  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity. 
Three  prisoners  escaped  the  same  night.  We  stole  some 
clothes  out  of  a  nearby  house  and  burned  our  stripes.  I  then 
hid  under  a  freight  train  which  carried  me  securely  from  the 
country  although  I  was  pursued  on  all  sides.  By  walking, 
begging,  and  stealing  rides  on  freight  trains,  I  reached  Mon- 
tana.    There  I  secured  a  job  on  a  ranch. 

"I  did  not  enter  in  very  heartily  with  the  life  there,  for 
I  seemed  to  have  lost  my  fondness  for  whiskey  and  cards,  and 
then  I  did  not  wish  to  meet  any  strangers,  for  I  might  meet 
someone,  even  that  far  from  home,  who  would  recognize  me. 
I  was  continually  haunted  by  the  thought  of  being  recognized 
and  sent  back  to  prison. 

"When  I  had  been  there  nearly  three  years,  a  longing  to 
get  back  home  once  more  seized  me,  and  this  longing  continued 
to  grow  until  I  forgot  my  horror  of  being  recaptured  and 
determined  to  return  east. 

' '  I  came  here  under  an  assumed  name.  At  first  I  was  sus- 
picious of  everybody  that  I  met,  for  I  feared  that  someone 
would  recognize  me,  but  I  soon  partially  overcame  this. 

' '  I  walked  the  streets  for  days  looking  for  work,  but  could 
not  find  any  until  I  came  to  this  office,  where  they  gave  me  a 
job  of  loading  freight  cars.  I  then  resolved  to  begin  my  life 
all  over  again,  to  give  up  my  bad  habits  and  lead  an  honest 
life.  I  wanted  to  succeed  and  make  something  of  myself. 
I  worked  hard  and  faithfully  and  not  without  reward.  I  was 
promoted  from  time  to  time  until  I  reached  by  present 
positon." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  looked  around  at  the  men,  who 
were  sitting  with  their  arms  folded,  and  their  heads  bowed. 

"And  now,"  he  continued,  "you  have  heard  my  story. 
Please  judge  me  as  leniently  as  possible,  for  I  realize  now  that 
I  was  wrong  to  try  to  escape  justice.  Mr.  Campbell,  I  am 
ready  to  go  with  you  and  surrender  myself  to  the  authorities. ' ' 
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No  one  moved  or  spoke, — the  silence  became  oppressive. 
Finally  Mr.  Leslie  went  to  him  with  his  hand  extended. 

"Mr.  Tilling,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  give  yourself  up,  but 
I  see  no  other  honest  way  out  of  it.  You  have  conducted 
yourself  well  since  you  have  been  with  us.  We  will  be  glad 
to  do  anything  in  our  power  to  help  you, ' '  he  said. 

Mr.  Croome  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  deep  feelings. 
He  was  too  moved  to  say  anything,  so  he  grasped  Tilling 's 
hand  with  a  strong  friendly  grip  and  then  left  the  room. 

"Come,  Mr.  Campbell,"  said  Tilling,  as  he  picked  up  his 
hat  and  held  the  door  open. 

The  next  morning  the  news  was  heralded  all  over  the 
country  of  the  crime  once  committed  by  one  of  Chap  ton's 
leading  business  men.  Great  excitement  was  caused  every- 
where, and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  surmising  as  to  what  the 
outcome  would  be.  Would  he  apply  for  a  pardon,  and  if  so, 
would  it  be  granted ;  or  would  he  remain  in  prison  the  rest  of 
his  life?  On  every  street  corner  of  Chapton  people  were 
gathered  in  groups  discussing  the  awful  tragedy.  Some,  of 
course,  had  never  liked  his  looks,  and  had  always  suspected 
that  he  was  not  what  he  pretended  to  be ;  while  others  took 
his  part  and  contended  that  he  had  shown  that  he  could  make 
good  use  of  his  life,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
town  to  allow  a  man  like  that  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  prison. 

A  petition  for  pardon  was  drawn  up  by  his  friends  and 
sent  to  the  governor.  He  had  issued  a  number  of  pardons 
during  his  administration,  and  was  criticised  a  great  deal  for 
his  generosity,  but  he  had  never  been  confronted  by  a  problem 
like  this  before.  The  man  had  committed  murder,  had  been 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  Could  he  pardon  a  murderer 
who  confessed  that  he  was  guilty  ?  The  final  day  arrived  and 
the  governor  gave  his  decision.  The  pardon  was  granted. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing  on  all  sides.  The  friends  who  had 
been  working  so  hard  for  this  pardon  could  hardly  believe 
their  good  fortune.  Mr.  Campbell  was  commissioned  to  take 
the  pardon  to  the  prisoner  and  lead  him  out  into  the  world 
again. 
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While  this  was  going  on  outside  Mr.  Tilling  was  sitting  in 
his  prison  cell  thinking  of  the  governor's  decision.  Could  he 
accept  the  pardon  even  if  it  was  granted?  Would  he  be 
doing  right  before  God  and  before  man?  His  struggle  was 
interrupted  by  the  sound  of  the  key  in  the  door,  and  the  snap 
of  the  bolt  as  it  slid  from  its  place. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  most  cor- 
dial tone. 

Mr.  Tilling  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  his  friend,  but  he 
knew  by  the  expression  on  his  face  that  he  had  brought  good 
news. 

' '  What  is  it  ?"  he  exclaimed,  his  heart  beating  so  fast  that 
it  almost  suffocated  him. 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  good  fortune.  The 
governor  issued  a  pardon  to  you  this  morning." 

One  mad  look  of  joy  came  to  Tilling 's  eyes  and  then  he 
fell  back  in  his  chair  dazed.  The  answer  to  his  question  had 
come — he  could  not  accept  the  pardon. 

His  friend  stood  gazing  at  him  in  astonishment.  He  had 
expected  him  to  be  overcome  with  joy,  and  here  he  was  gazing 
at  the  pardon  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  it.     Finally  Tilling  said : 

"I  thank  you,  friend,  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  for 
me,  but  I  cannot  accept  the  pardon.  I  committed  the  crime 
and  now  I  must  pay  the  penalty." 

Mr.  Campbell  stepped  back  in  amazement.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  he  was  refusing  pardon  ?  He  glanced  up  at  his 
friend's  face  and  there  saw  that  the  decision  was  final.  He 
took  the  pardon,  tore  it  in  two  and  threw  it  on  the  floor. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said  abruptly,  and  turning,  walked  out 
of  the  huge  iron  door,  which  shut  with  a  bang,  and  the  bolt 
grated  as  it  slid  into  place. 
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The  "Negro  Criminal 

Lillian  G.  Crisp,  'IS,  AdelpMan 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  general  idea  of  criminality  is  always  associated  with  the 
negro.  There  is  some  reason  for  this,  for  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  negro  race  as  a  whole  is  less  obedient  to  the  law  than 
the  majority  of  the  white  race.  Statistics  bear  out  this  asser- 
tion. They  prove  that  the  proportion  of  negro  criminals  is 
much  greater,  in  accordance  with  their  population,  than  that 
of  the  white.  On  the  one  day,  June  30th,  1904,  there  were  in 
the  prisons  of  the  United  States  81,772  prisoners  over  five 
years  of  age  who  were  serving  sentence.  This  number  does 
not  include  those  who  were  in  jail  awaiting  trial,  or  serving 
out  fines.  Of  these  criminals  26,661,  or  nearly  one-third, 
were  colored,  although  negroes  make  up  hardly  a  ninth  of  the 
total  population  of  our  country.  In  1890,  in  the  south,  there 
were  six  white  and  twenty-nine  negro  criminals  for  every  ten 
thousand  people,  in  the  north  the  percentage  was  twelve 
white  and  sixty-nine  colored.  Negroes  make  up  from  eighty- 
five  to  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  all  the  convicts  confined  in 
southern  penitentiaries.  In  Louisiana  they  form  eight-five 
per  cent  of  all  state  criminals ;  in  Mississippi,  ninety-one  per 
cent;  in  South  Carolina,  ninety-three  and  two-tenths;  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  few  years  ago,  eighty-six.  Ellwood 
says  that  the  ratio  of  criminality  among  the  negroes  of  the 
United  States  is  from  four  to  five  times  higher  than  among 
the  whites.  And  as  general  crime  in  the  country  increases, 
the  body  of  colored  offenders  keeps  apace  with  its  advance. 
In  view  of  these  statistics  those  who  think  of  the  negro  as  a 
criminal  have  pretty  good  foundation  for  their  claims. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  when  the  negro 
race  is  spoken  of  as  criminal,  not  every  individual  is  meant. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  says  that  there  are  distinctions  among 
them,  not  of  race  but  of  tribe.  First,  there  is  the  small  high- 
est class,  the  upper  faction  of  which  is  well  educated  and  well 
behaved,  the  lower  faction  having  a  semblance  of  education, 
but  in  reality  lacking  the  real  elements  of  character  and  moral 
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perception.  The  second  class  is  a  respectable,  sensible,  well- 
behaved,  self-respecting  element,  even  though  it  has  little  or 
no  education.  The  majority  of  these  were  reared  in  slavery 
or  by  those  who  received  their  training  then.  Although  they, 
too,  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  they  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  race.  The  growing  generation  forms  the  third 
class,  uneducated  or  having  received  no  good  from  their  so- 
called  education.  As  this  group  makes  up  the  great  body  of 
the  race,  it  is  the  class  to  be  reckoned  with.  This  is  the  great 
mass  of  negroes  with  whom  criminality  is  associated. 

A  good  many  causes  unite  to  bring  about  the  large  per  cent, 
of  crime  among  negroes.  In  the  first  place  the  negro  is  by 
nature  inferior  to  the  white  man.  Then  intemperance,  defects 
in  the  law  and  government,  lack  of  proper  education,  corrupt 
family  life,  are  all  elements  which  help  to  make  him  a  criminal, 
a  violator  of  the  law. 

Ellwood,  in  his  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems, 
says :  ' '  The  question  is  frequently  raised  whether  the  negro 
is  inferior  by  nature  to  the  white  man  or  not.  It  is  obvious 
*  *  *  that  the  negro  may,  on  the  side  of  his  instinctive 
or  hereditary  equipment,  be  inferior  to  the  white  man  in  his 
natural  adaptness  to  a  complex  civilization  existing  under 
very  different  climatic  conditions  from  those  in  which  he 
was  evolved."  Inferior  in  natural  equipment  as  he  is,  he 
is  not  able  to  equal  the  white  man,  even  if  presented  with  the 
same  opportunities.  And  the  conditions  of  his  life  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  have  these  same  opportunities.  So  the 
first  fundamental  cause  of  his  criminality  lies  in  his  inborn 
inferiority. 

A  second  subjunctive  agent  in  producing  his  low  moral 
condition  is  the  habit  of  intemperance.  The  negro  does  not 
seem  to  consider  intemperance  in  the  matter  of  drink  as  in 
any  way  wrong.  He  takes  it  as  an  accepted  fact  that  he  has 
an  inherent  right  to  drink  whatever  amount  of  whiskey  he 
wants,  whenever  he  wants  it,  however  he  gets  it.  The  demor- 
alizing effect  of  alcohol  upon  every  part  of  the  human  system 
is  too  well  known  to  make  necessary  a  detailed  discussion  of  its 
evil  influence  over  the  negro.  Every  day  we  see  before  us 
examples  of  its  degrading  work.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  con- 
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servative  estimate  places  fifty  per  cent  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  as  due  to  intemperance. 

The  first  objective  cause  of  crime  to  be  considered  is  faulty 
action  of  the  law.  By  making  ill-advised  arrests,  by  recog- 
nizing tacit  distinctions  between  between  white  and  black 
offenders,  by  placing  together  indiscriminately  young  and  old 
criminals,  it  makes  the  negro  much  less  careful  about  keeping 
its  statutes. 

Without  doubt  many  a  young  negro  boy  is  started  in  a  life 
of  crime  by  an  ill-advised  arrest.  It  is  always  the  duty  of 
officers  to  secure  obedience  and  respect  for  the  law,  of  course, 
but  at  times  these  can  be  better  gained  by  advice  and  repri- 
mand than  arrest.  Detention  for  a  petty  offense  while  some 
flagrant  evil  is  winked  at  is  indeed  a  very  successful  breeder 
of  disrespect  and  desperate  recklessness. 

A  second  way  in  which  the  court  produces  in  the  negro 
an  improper  attitude  towards  law  and  order  is  by  tacitly 
recognizing  distinctions  between  white  and  black  criminals. 
The  colored  boy  has  a  feeling  that  his  arrest  is  equivalent  to 
punishment.  He  is  punished  for  a  misdemeanor  for  which 
a  white  boy  is  dismissed;  he  is  given  a  long  sentence  for  a 
small  offense ;  he  is  sentenced  to  a  term  in  jail  or  on  the 
chain  gang  when  for  the  same  crime  a  white  man  is  taxed 
with  a  small  fine.  Such  proceedings  "prejudice  the  negro 
against  honesty,  honor,  chastity,  virtue".  But  he  must  learn, 
too,  to  look  upon  the  white  man's  side  of  the  question.  Page 
thinks  that  as  soon  as  the  negro  gives  up  the  idea  that  his 
race  is  a  special  species  to  be  considered  from  a  special  stand- 
point, and  dealt  with  in  a  different  manner  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  look  upon  himself  as  an 
individual  and  not  one  of  a  "lump",  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
act  along  the  lines  which  govern  the  conduct  of  whites,  then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  he  receive  the  treatment  accorded  to 
whites. 

Now  after  the  law  has  given  the  negro  boy  a  lowered 
opinion  both  of  itself  and  general  morality,  by  making  ill- 
advised  arrests  and  recognizing  distinctions  between  ^vhite 
and  black  offenders,  it  proceeds  to  clinch  the  lessons  so 
begun  by  placing  him  in  constant  companionship  with  hard- 
ened criminals.     "Once  a  convict  always  a  criminal"  is  too 
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true  a  saying  in  many  instances.  But  it  is  only  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  existing  conditions.  If  a  boy,  already  started 
on  the  downward  road,  is  thrown  day  after  day,  in  the  jails, 
or  on  the  chain  gangs,  with  men  who  have  reached  the  very 
bottom,  or  even  if  he  is  placed  in  a  reformatory  which,  man- 
aged by  white  men,  is  lacking  in  sympathy,  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  true  reformation,  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  instead 
of  being  made  better,  he  will  sink  deeper,  become  more  hard- 
ened in  crime.  So  in  these  three  ways — by  making  ill-ad- 
vised arrests,  by  making  distinctions  between  white  and  black 
offenders,  and  by  placing  young  criminals  with  hardened  ones 
— the  faulty  action  of  the  law  is  somewhat  responsible  for 
the  conditions  which  make  the  negro  too  often  looked  upon  as 
a  criminal. 

A  second  objective  cause  of  criminality  among  negroes  is 
lack  of  the  right  kind  of  education.  The  generally  accepted 
object  of  education  is  to  "build  character,  to  prepare  people  to 
live  happy  lives,  profitable  to  themselves  and  their  community, 
to  give  the  true  perspective  of  life  and  proper  adjustment  to 
society, ' '  in  other  words,  to  develop  true  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. To  accomplish  this  purpose  there  must  be  the  right 
surroundings,  the  right  teachers,  the  right  things  taught. 

Negro  education  as  a  whole  has  failed  miserably  to  bring 
about  these  results.  There  have  not  been  the  proper  school 
buildings,  in  some  places  these  being  not  even  a  fixed  place  of 
abode,  in  others  very  miserable  shanties.  The  majority  of 
the  teachers  have  been  white  persons  working  merely  for 
salary,  misguided  philanthropists,  or  half-educated  negroes. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  none  of  these  classes  is  capable  of 
inculcating  the  right  principles  into  pupils,  of  exerting  the 
right  influence  over  them.  There  are  certain  people  who 
believe  that  to  give  the  negro  his  "proper  adjustment  to 
society"  and  his  "true  perspective  of  life",  his  education 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  industrial.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  it  is  evident  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  best  form 
of  school  training  for  him  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 
This  lack  of  proper  education,  which  is  such  a  powerful  force 
for  correct  living,  is  a  very  important  one  of  the  forces  which 
have  helped  to  give  the  negro  a  depraved  moral  nature. 
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Perhaps  the  most  potent  factor  of  all  those  which  help  to 
make  the  negro  criminal,  however,  is  the  standard  of  home  life 
prevalent  among  them.  For  a  people  with  "lofty  ideals  of 
home  do  not  produce  criminals".  Southerners  of  every  class 
and  calling,  all  those  who  have  inquired  deeply  into  the  ques- 
tion, and  even  learned  negroes  themselves,  declare  that  immor- 
ality among  this  race  is  increasing.  The  majority  of  negroes 
have  not  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  the  foundation  principles 
of  pure  family  life.  "They  appear  not  only  to  have  no  idea 
of  morality,  but  to  lack  any  instinct  upon  which  such  an  idea 
can  be  founded."  William  Hannibal  Thomas,  a  negro  him- 
self, in  his  book  on  The  American  Negro,  says  that  increase 
of  their  immorality  is  attested  "by  the  increase  of  crime 
among  them,  by  increase  of  superstition,  with  its  black  trail 
of  unnamable  immorality  and  vice ;  by  the  homicides  and 
murders,  and  by  the  outbreaks  and  growth  of  brutal  crime, 
which  has  chiefly  brought  about  the  frightful  crime  of  lynch- 
ing."  Many  of  the  homes  are  unspeakably  unsanitary  and 
filthy,  dens  of  lawlessness,  viciousness,  immorality.  In  such 
an  atmosphere  the  children  are  brought  up.  A  study  of 
the  following  table,  taken  from  L.  F.  Friday's  article,  "Court 
Studies  from  Life  in  Charities, ' '  for  October,  1903,  will  reveal 
very  clearly  the  influence  of  the  bad  home : 

Negro  Children  Under  Sixteen  Years  Old  Who  Were  Under  Care 
of  balrimore  probation  officers,  june,  1902-june,  1905 


Total 


Male    

Female    

Under    twelve    

Under  twelve,  attending  school 

Under  twelve,  at  work    

Under  twelve,  not  in  school  or  at  work 

12-16 

12-16,  not  in  school  or  at  work 

Parents  one  or  both  dead   

Parents  not  married    

Parents  not  living  together   

Children  not  living  with  either  parent 

Mother  away  at  work  during  day 

Mother  away  at  work  during  day  and  ni_ght 


Bad 

Fair 

Good 

Homes 

Homes 

Homes 

76 

56 

11 

33 

20 

2 

31 

19 

1 

10 

13 

2 
19 

6 

1 

78 

57 

12 

35 

19 

5 

51 

37 

5 

23 

8 

35 

14 

23 

13 

34 

17 

2 

5 

3 

143 
55 
51 
23 
2 
26 

147 
59 
93 
31 
49 
36 
53 
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These  children  were  indicted  for  almost  every  imaginable 
crime,  the  largest  number  of  delinquents  in  each  case  com- 
ing from  the  bad  homes.  Here  is  proof  conclusive  that 
criminality  among  the  negroes  finds  its  biggest  cause  in  a  low 
standard  of  home  life. 

A  great  deal  is  now  being  done  to  better  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  negro.  The  juveline  courts  are  helping  to  raise 
his  opinion  of  the  law  and  his  respect  for  its  action.  All  over 
the  country  industrial  schools  are  being  established.  Man- 
ual training  is  beginning  to  be  taught  in  many  city  and  town 
schools.  In  the  St.  Louis  schools,  for  example,  the  boys  are 
taught  carpentry,  wood-turning,  forging,  machine  work,  some 
printing;  the  girls,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  cooking,  and  household  science.  The  general  effect 
of  this  will  be  to  stimulate  activity  along  all  lines  of  work, 
resulting  in  greater  insight  and  skill,  and  better  habits  and 
methods  of  work.  That  proper  education  will  greatly  uplift 
the  negro  is  shown  in  the  following  statement :  The  colored 
high  school  of  Baltimore,  in  more  than  twenty-five  years  of 
its  history,  furnished  only  one  inmate  of  a  jail  or  penitentiary. 
When  industrial  education,  physical  education,  and  specific 
moral  instruction  are  incorporated  into  all  the  schools,  a 
greatly  improved  era  will  be  introduced. 

But  since  a  low  standard  of  home  life  is  the  chief  cause  of 
criminality  among  the  negroes,  the  principal  efforts  must  be 
directed  toward  the  home.  The  foundation  principles  of 
the  highest  family  life  must  in  some  way  be  instilled  into 
their  minds.  Proper  education  will  tend  to  uplift  the  home 
life.  A  purer  home  life  will  produce  a  purer  morality.  A 
purer  morality  will  mean  a  big  reduction  in  the  per  cent,  of 
negro  criminals. 
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The  Snow 

Margaret  E.  Johnson,  '12,  Adelphian 

Softly,  silently  in  the  night, 
One  by  one  the  snowfiakes  fall, 

Drifting,  eddying,  small  and  white, 
Under  pine  trees  dark  and  tall. 

Gently,  tenderly,  from  the  sky, 
Down  to  earth  they  trooping  come; 

Over  fields  that  level  lie; 

Over  hills,  the  wild  things'  home. 

On  the  branches,  long  and  bare; 

On  the  bushes  low  and  cold ; 
On  the  rabbit's  hidden  lair; 

And  the  leaves  that  flowers  enfold. 

In  the  waters  of  the  brook, 
Icy  cold  and  swiftly  freezing, 

Where  the  fairies  come  and  look 
In  the  mirror  gaily  teasing. 

Softly,  silently,  small  and  white, 
Swiftly  now  the  snowflakes  fall, 

In  the  morning's  dim  gray  light 
Shimmering  purity  over  all. 
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Somewhat  True 

Margaret  Berry,  '12,  Adelphian 

The  girl  leaned  eagerly  forward  as  a  flame  flashed  up  for 
an  instant,  and  the  great  log  snapped,  falling  into  the  bed  of 
glowing  coals.  Then  she  sank  wearily  hack  into  the  big 
leather  chair. 

* '  'Tis  always  the  same, ' '  she  mused  cynically — ' '  the  flame 
at  last  reaches  the  heart — -and  then  ashes.  The  flame  that 
reached  my  father's  heart  was  the  thought  that  blamed  him 
for  the  bank  failure — for  the  wretchedness  and  want  that 
followed  it.  And  the  one  that  is  eating  its  way  way  to  mine 
are  his  words.  Will  I  ever  forget  them?  Not  that  I  wish 
to,  but  why  are  riches  necessary  to  petite  mere  ? ' '  She  put  her 
hands  over  her  ears  as  if  to  shut  out  the  remembrance  of  her 
father's  appealing  voice. 

"You'll  make  her  happy,"  he  had  gasped,  and  then  was 
still  forever. 

But  what  did  happiness  mean  to  the  little  dresden  lady, 
her  mother?  Most  assuredly  not  having  to  endure  the  petty 
economies  of  their  present  life.  Enough  had  been  left  from 
the  failure  for  them  to  live  comfortably  on,  but  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  boundless  wealth,  and  all  the  luxuries  wealth 
can  give.  Now  being  reduced  to  the  necessities  of  life  she 
was  unable  to  adapt  herself  to  the  new  conditions.  She  never 
complained,  but  her  daughter  could  see  how  their  present 
life  chafed  and  irritated  her. 

The  coals  were  losing  their  glow  and  the  girl  shivered  as 
she  rose  from  her  chair.  Which  was  it  to  be,  her  happiness 
or  her  mother's?     The  question  was  yet  to  be  decided. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  her  mother  fluttered 
in.  She  was  looking  exceedingly  pretty  in  a  heavy  sealskin 
coat,  a  relic  of  their  former  wealth.  She  was  a  little  less 
slender  perhaps,  but  otherwise  exactly  the  same  woman  of 
twenty  years  before. 

' '  What,  all  alone,  child,  and  without  any  lights  ?  You  are 
dreaming  again."     She  shook  her  finger  reprovingly  at  her 
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daughter.     "Do  not  dream,  the  awakening  is  often  too  dis- 
illusioning.    Ring  for  James,  won 't  you  ? ' '  she  continued. 

"  'Tis  you  that  are  dreaming,  little  mother,"  smiled  Bar- 
bara. "James  is  a  creature  of  your  imagination  now.  I'll 
attend  to  the  lights  and  fire,  and  you  can  tell  me  of  your 
ride." 

Suiting  her  actions  to  the  words  Barbara  turned  on  the 
lights  and  began  building  up  the  fire,  while  Mrs.  Morton  took 
off  her  furs  and  settled  down  in  a  comfortable  chair,  talking 
all  the  while.  Barbara,  busy  with  her  fire  building,  did  not 
pay  very  much  attention  to  her  mother's  words  until  the 
name  "James  Warren"  caused  her  to  pause  with  poker  poised 
in  the  air. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  little  mother,  but  what  did  you 
say?" 

Her  mother  smiled  indulgently  and  repeated:  "James 
asked  me  if  he  might  call  tonight,  and,  of  course,  I  told  him 
he  was  always  welcome." 

"But,"  objected  Barbara,  "Robert  Merrill  is  coming 
tonight,  and  I  dare  say  James  would  not  care  to  see  him." 

Mrs.  Morton  lifted  her  shoulders  a  trifle  in  her  inimitable 
French  shrug.  ' '  My  dear,  why  will  you  see  that  young  man  ? 
No  doubt,  he  is  very  charming,  but  he  hasn't  even  any 
expectations. ' ' 

"Money  is  not  everything,"  her  daughter  began  impetu- 
ously, but  Mrs.  Morton  broke  in: 

"Not  everything,  but  nevertheless  a  necessary  asset  to  the 
happiness  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  unlimited 
means. ' '  And  with  these  words  Mrs.  Morton  left  the  room  to 
dress  for  dinner. 

' '  Always  the  same  old  story, ' '  thought  Barbara  resentfully. 
"Why  haven't  I  an  equal  right  to  live  my  life  and  seek  my 
happiness  as — "  but  her  thought  was  never  finished.  At  that 
moment  she  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at  her  father's  por- 
trait, painted  by  a  celebrated  artist,  who  seemed  to  have 
caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  man.  All  thought  of  self  was 
forgotten  as  she  gazed  up  into  that  noble  face  with  its  clear, 
f arseeing,  yet  sad  eyes.  And  she  murmured  penitently :  "  I  '11 
remember. ' ' 
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Mrs.  Morton  was  the  only  person  in  the  sitting-room 
when  the  two  young  men  arrived.  She  received  them  with 
the  grace  and  charm  of  a  woman  to  whom  entertaining  had 
been  the  prime  object  of  life.  As  they  stood  there  the  little 
lady  compared  them,  all  the  time  talking  vivaciously :  James 
Warren,  with  his  alert,  erect,  well-groomed  figure,  and  air 
of  the  world;  Robert  Merrill,  vdth  his  rather  worn  though 
neat  suit,  erect  figure,  dark  sombre  eyes,  and  firm  mouth, 
which  showed  the  strength  of  the  man  to  fight  and  win. 

Dr.  Merrill  contributed  very  little  to  the  conversation,  and 
ever  and  anon  his  eyes  would  turn  toward  the  separating  cur- 
tains between  room  and  hall.  ^  Mr.  Warren,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  his  undivided  attention  to  his  charming  hostess.  This 
was  one  reason  of  his  great  popularity  among  women.  He 
made  each  woman  feel  that  she  was  the  centre  of  his  thoughts. 

At  last  the  olive  green  curtains  were  pushed  aside  and 
Barbara  stood  for  a  moment  in  strong  relief  against  the  dark 
background.  With  the  light  shining  on  her  white  dress  she 
reminded  them  of  some  windblown  flower.  Her  wonderful 
eyes  looked  like  pools  of  ink  in  the  pure  whiteness  of  her  face. 
The  expression  was  that  concentrated  look  of  a  person  who 
had  pledged  herself  to  some  duty. 

After  her  entrance  the  conversation  drifted  rather  aim- 
lessly and  with  constraint  until  Barbara  asked  the  gentlemen 
if  they  would  not  like  to  see  some  sketches  a  friend  had  just 
sent  her  from  Germany. 

Warren  smilingly  suggested,  "Show  them  first  to  Dr. 
Merrill.  He  would  doubtless  be  greatly  interested,  as  he  has 
just  returned  from  studying  in  Germany.  But  as  for  me, 
although  I  know  they  are  lovely,  they  can  wait,  and  I  have  a 
little  discussion  to  finish  with  your  mother." 

Barbara  and  the  young  physician  retired  to  the  library, 
much  to  the  latter 's  delight — for  he  had  come  with  a  purpose, 
and  he  intended  to  fulfill  it.  For  a  moment  he  made  a  pre- 
tense of  looking  at  pictures  of  quaint  old  castles  along  the 
Rhine,  but  finally  he  gave  up  even  the  pretense,  and  turned 
to  the  girl.  She  was  sitting  by  the  table,  her  eyes  cast  down, 
and  her  hands  lying  in  her  lap,  one  cupped  in  the  other  with 
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palms  upward,  a  characteristic  position  of  hers  when  thinking 
deeply, 

"Barbara,"  he  began,  "you  know  why  I  have  come 
tonight.  Perhaps  I  may  be  selfish,  but  I  am  glad,  glad  that 
you  are  no  longer  an  heiress.  To  you,  with  boundless  wealth, 
I  could  never  have  made  my  suit.  But  now — "  his  tone 
deepened  and  he  stepped  closer. 

But  Barbara  broke  in  hurriedly:  "Please — you  must 
listen  and  not  misunderstand  me.  Riches,  though  they  did 
not  before,  do  form  an  insurmountable  barrier  now." 

The  man  started  as  if  she  had  struck  him  a  blow  in  the 
face. 

"Good  heavens,  Barbara,  you  are  not  that  kind  of  girl?" 

' '  "Wait  until  I  finish, ' '  her  voice  broke,  but  she  controlled 
it  with  an  effort. 

"You  know  how  mother  has  always  been  accustomed  to 
wealth  and  all  that  it  means.  She  is  miserable.  I  have 
promised  to  make  her  happy,  and  there  is  only  one  way. 
James  Warren  is  wealthy.  He  thinks  he  loves  me,  and  know- 
ing that  I  do  not  love  him  he  is  yet  willing  to  make  me  his 
wife.  His  wife!"  Had  the  man  she  spoke  of  heard  the  scorn 
in  her  voice  he  would  have  quailed.  ' '  All  he  wants  is  a  woman 
that  will  show  off  his  diamonds  to  advantage  and  look  well 
in  a  receiving  line." 

"And  you  will  sacrifice  our  happiness  for  that?  You  can- 
not, you  shall  not  do  this  thing.  Your  mother  would  be  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  allow  you  to  do  it  if  she  knew." 

"But,"  the  pathetic  tones  of  the  girl's  voice  were  final, 
"she  will  not  know." 

In  vain  her  lover  begged  and  pleaded ;  she  stood  firm  in  her 
resolve.  She  had  promised.  At  last  he  gave  up.  They  were 
both  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  never  to  meet  again. 
The  man  on  the  wall,  with  his  farseeing  eyes,  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  have  changed  the  course  of  events,  and 
unfortunately,  however  true  to  life  a  picture  can  be,  it  can- 
not speak. 

The  man  had  gone  to  the  window,  and  stood  gazing  out  into 
the  night.     Far  away,  hanging  just  on  the  edge  of  a  cloud  was 
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a  star,  a  bright,  exquisite  candle  of  God.  He  watched  the 
drifting  clouds  cover  and  blot  it  out,  then  turned  abruptly 
from  the  window. 

' '  You  were  my  star, ' '  he  murmured  brokenly,  ' '  and  as  the 
clouds  have  covered  that  heavenly  one,  so  you  will  pass  away 
out  of  my  life  forever. ' ' 

"But  remember,"  answered  the  girl,  "in  heaven  there  is 
no  marriage  or  giving  in  marriage,  and  death  is  only  a  going 
home  to  our  friends." 

******* 

Two  years  had  passed.  Mrs.  James  Warren  was  the 
acknowledged  social  leader  of  the  town.  It  was  remarked  by 
her  friends  that  she  and  her  husband  were  an  ideal  couple, 
they  were  so  happy. 

The  bride 's  mother  was  happy.  She  had  returned  happily 
to  her  butterfly  existence,  little  knowing  at  what  cost.  She 
was  never  more  pleased  than  when  she  was  planning  some 
entertainment.  It  was  due  to  her  that  her  daughter  was 
known  as  the  most  charming  of  hostesses,  whose  affairs  were 
so  exquisitely  planned. 

But  was  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Warren  happy?  Seemingly 
so,  but  as  time  passed  by  she  became  more  ethereal  looking. 
She  never  complained,  and  her  husband,  though  kind  and 
indulgent  and  willing  to  grant  her  slightest  whim,  did  not 
notice.  He  loved  her  as  he  did  any  of  his  property,  as  some- 
thing that  reflected  credit  on  him.  It  pleased  him  to  know 
that  his  wife  was  the  best  dressed  and  most  queenly  looking 
woman  in  any  assemblage. 

He  was  looking  forward  to  a  reception  that  they  were 
going  to  give  to  some  visiting  notables  on  Christmas  eve  night. 
Everything  was  to  be  very  grand,  and  the  social  circle  of  the 
town  was  looking  forward  to  it  with  great  expectancy. 
Various  reports  had  gone  out  about  the  costliness  of  the  deco- 
rations, and  the  large  number  of  guests  to  be  invited. 

Finally  the  night  came.  The  host  had  made  a  round  of 
the  reception  rooms,  which  were  decorated  with  exquisite  taste. 
He  felt  thoroughly  pleased.  He  knew  that  the  perfection  of 
the  arrangements  were  due  to  his  mother-in-law,  and  as  she 
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came   down  that  moment  he   expressed  himself  in  glowing 
terms,  much  to  the  little  lady's  delight. 

Then  he  went  for  his  wife,  as  it  was  almost  time  for  the 
guests  to  arrive.  As  he  walked  into  her  dainty  dressing-room 
her  maid  was  putting  the  finishing  touches,  on  her  coiffure. 
Her  hair  was  piled  high  on  her  head  and  seemed  almost  too 
heavy  for  the  delicate  neck.  He  had  never  seen  her  so 
exquisitely  lovely,  and  stepping  back  to  better  catch  the  effect 
of  every  detail,  he  was  struck  by  the  unearthly  beauty  of  her 
face.  At  that  moment  she  swayed,  and  would  have  fallen 
had  he  not  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  laid  her  on  the  couch. 
He  directed  the  frightened  maid  to  bring  wine  and  order  a 
doctor.  As  he  bent  anxiously  over  her  she  opened  her  eyes, 
dark,  farseeing,  unearthly,  but  there  was  no  recognition  in 
her  gaze  and  she  murmured : 

"Remember  there  is  no  marriage  or  giving  in  marriage 
in  heaven.     Death  is  only  a  going  home  to  our  friends." 

The  doctor  arrived  too  late. 

Far  away  in  a  southern  state  a  man  was  riding  along  a 
mountain  road.  His  head  was  bowed  and  his  attitude  was 
that  of  one  lost  in  thought.  He  was  thinking  of  a  night  just 
two  years  before,  and  of  his  life  since  that  night.  He  knew 
he  had  not  gained  wide  fame,  nor  had  he  grown  wealthy,  but 
he  knew  also  that  he  had  meant  a  great  deal  to  these  mountain 
people.  Perhaps  he  had  not  been  well  paid  according  to  the 
world's  estimate,  but  he  knew  in  the  hearts  of  the  simple 
great-hearted  mountaineers  he  stood  second  to  none. 

But  he  realized  that  those  few  emotion-crowded  minutes 
of  two  years  before  had  left  their  indelible  impress  on  his 
life.  If  that  had  not  happened  he  might  have  found  a  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness.  He  had  had  brilliant  prospects,  and 
everyone  had  wondered  why  he  had  refused  a  flattering  offer 
to  become  a  member  of  the  medical  staff  of  a  large  hospital, 
and  had  chosen  to  bury  himself,  as  they  called  it,  in  the  moun- 
tains. But  he  knew  what  the  mountains  had  done  for  him. 
They  had  taken  him  to  them  and  given  him  some  of  their 
greatness.  He  no  longer  felt  any  bitterness,  but  a  great  love 
and  pity  for  the  woman  who  had  sacrificed  her  happiness  on 
the  altar  of  honor. 
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He  had  been  climbing  steadily  for  an  hour,  and  at  last 
came  out  of  the  forest  into  a  clearing.  At  this  point  the  hills 
fell  away  and  he  could  look  out  over  the  valley  to  the  horizon, 
which  spread  its  sad  shadow  over  all.  The  clouds  in  the  west- 
ern sky  began  to. break,  and  a  single  star  came  out,  hanging 
quivering  on  the  edge  of  the  dark  mass.  And  he  seemed  to 
see  a  vision  of  a  woman  holding  her  white  arms  out  to  him, 
and  the  words  seemed  to  be  borne  on  the  wind:  "Death  is 
only  a  going  home  to  our  friends." 

A  strange,  wonderful  feeling  of  thankfulness  possessed 
him.  He  felt  that  her  star  had  indeed  returned  to  guide  him 
until  the  final  call  should  come  and  he,  too,  could  join  his 
friends  that  had  gone  before.  And  his  way  became  a  little 
easier. 
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The  Turkish -Italian  War 

Carey  Wilson,  '14,  Cornelian 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1911,  Italy  made  an  abrupt  and 
unexpected  declaration  of  war  upon  Turkey.  The  world  at 
large  was  ignorant  of  any  difficulty  whatever  between  the 
two  nations  until  the  bomb  exploded  with  the  announcement 
that  Italy  intended  to  wage  war  against  Turkey,  unless  the 
latter,  within  the  allotted  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  should 
return  a  favorable  reply  to  the  Tripolitan  claims  presented. 

The  only  apparent  reason  for  this  declaration  was  the 
covetousness  in  Italy's  breast,  which  had  suddenly  demanded 
Tripoli,  a  desirable  African  province  under  Turkish  rule. 
This  shameful  cause  was  neatly  disguised  in  the  words  of  a 
lengthy  document,  setting  forth  all  the  irritations  heaped 
upon  the  Italian  nation  by  the  blood-thirsty  Turks.  In  com- 
pensation for  her  grievances,  the  aggressive  nation  demanded 
Tripoli. 

In  reality  Italy  had  for  a  long  time  been  wishing  to 
increase  her  territory,  and  had  been  keeping  her  eye  on 
Tripoli.  She  recognized  the  psychological  moment  and  seized 
it.  Besides,  here  was  a  chance  to  pay  back  some  little  o]d 
scores  that  rankled.  An  Italian  girl  had  been  forcibly  con- 
verted to  Mohammedanism;  the  murdereis  of  two  Italians 
had  not  been  brought  to  justice;  some  suspected  vessels  had 
been  seized  and  searched  upon  the  Red  Sea ;  the  tone  of  the 
native  Turl^ish  press  was  hostile;  the  Tripolitan  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Rome  was  being  boycotted ;  and  peaceful  Italian 
entrance  into  Tripoli  had  been  resisted.  With  all  these  griev- 
ances, real  and  imaginary,  looming  large  before  her  lust- 
inflamed  eyes,  Italy  determined  to  have  revenge. 

Turkey,  while  refusing  to  precipitate  hostilities,  refused  also 
to  yield  her  claim  to  the  disputed  territory,  and  remained  as 
firm  as  she  was  peaceful  until  the  first  attack  was  made.  Then 
it  was  found  that  she  had  been  quietly  making  what  prepara- 
tion she  could  for  resistance.  They  were  not  to  be  compared, 
however,  with  Italy's  splendid  equipment  of  eighty-thousand 
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skilled  troops  and  naval  armament  of  four  new  pre-dread- 
naughts,  fifteen  up-to-date  warships  and  numerous  useful 
battleships  of  the  older  type.  Turkey's  array  of  scattered 
Arab  fighters  and  pitiful,  obsolescent  vessels,  was  not  only 
inadequate  but  was  absolutely  insignificant  before  Italy's 
attacking  forces.  In  fact,  poor  Turkey's  hopes  lie  solely  in 
resources  that  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  evident  to  the 
world.  Her  Sultan  Mehund  V,  though  generally  regarded 
as  a  weakling,  is  really  a  man  of  power,  sound  principled  and 
of  indomitable  will-power.  The  nation  can  depend  on  him. 
Then  there  is  the  Brotherhood  of  Senussiyeh,  a  powerful 
religious  order,  whose  followers  live  in  the  inaccessible  por- 
tions of  the  desert,  and  are  ready  at  a  momelnt's  warning  to 
begin  a  guerrilla  warfare  upon  the  Christians.  They  could 
soon  destroy  the  hold  that  Italy  has  gained  upon  Tripolitan 
schools  and  commercial  activities,  through  the  "pacific  pene- 
tration" that  she  delights  in.  Perhaps  Turkey's  greatest 
asset  of  all  is  the  splendid  fighting  ability  of  her  soldiers. 
Of  indomitable  physical  courage,  and  possessed  of  the  notion 
that  the  way  to  be  saved  is  to  die  for  their  religious  principles, 
they  are  well  nigh  invincible. 

These  resources  are  invaluable  to  Turkey,  but  nevertheless 
they  will  scarcely  enable  her  to  conquer  Italy.  The  prospects 
are  that  the  latter  nation  will  be  the  victor,  but  in  becoming  so 
she  will  probably  involve  herself  in  complications  from  which 
extrication  will  be  impossible.  Italy  was  one  of  the  nations 
to  sign  the  Hague  Treaty,  saying,  "In  case  of  serious  dis- 
agreement or  dispute,  before  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  contract- 
ing parties  agree  to  have  recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances 
allow,  to  the  good  offices  or  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly 
powers."  Now  that  she  has  violated  her  promise,  it  is  "up 
to"  the  other  powers  to  coerce  her.  Unless  they  act,  and  act 
quickly,  the  Hague  Tribunal  will  be  made  a  farce,  and  the 
Hague  Treaty  void. 

Also  there  is  the  religious  side  of  the  question  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  What  must  the  Moslems  think  of  a  Chris- 
tianity that  allows  its  followers  to  engage  in  such  unjustifiable 
confiict  without  hindrance  from  pledged  nations?     It  will  be 
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useless  to  try  to  convert  Turkey  through  precept,  after  this 
striking  example.  Indeed,  the  example  may  receive  its  just 
reward  before  any  one  has  a  chance  to  propound  any  precepts, 
for  there  are  thousands  of  restless,  untamed  Moslems  roving 
the  desert,  waiting  only  for  a  word  from  their  sheiks  to  engage 
in  a  Holy  War. 

Turkey  has  within  her  power — and  she  will  not  hesitate 
to  use  her  opportunities — a  variety  of  ways  for  revenge.  If 
Italy  wrests  Tripoli  from  her,  she  will  seize  something  else  in 
turn,  probably  Crete,  as  it  is  the  easiest  territory  in  sight. 
An  outbreak  in  Macedonia,  or  a  wholesale  massacre  of  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey,  are  not  improbable  forms  of  revenge.  Fin- 
ally, in  her  anger  at  the  robbery  and  her  desire  for  reparation 
from  the  Christians,  Turkey  may  involve  all  the  European 
nations  in  strife.  She  may  begin  with  Greece,  Greece  in  her 
turn  beseiging  Austria,  and  so  on,  like  the  felling  of  a  row  of 
dominoes  which  topple  one  after  another  when  the  first  is 
upset. 

But  to  return  from  fancies  to  facts.  When  Italy  did  not 
receive  the  desired  reply  to  her  ultimatum,  she  at  once  car- 
ried out  her  threat  of  war,  by  sending  a  fleet  to  bombard  and 
capture  the  city  of  Tripoli.  As  all  the  Turkish  ships  on  the 
Mediterranean  were  captured  along  the  way,  and  the  desired 
city  was  furnished  with  very  inadequate  garrisons  and  bat- 
teries, to  conquer  it  was  a  simple  feat,  involving  only  a  day 
and  a  half  of  bombardment.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Tripoli's 
fortifications  were  down  and  her  inhabitants  fled,  so  on 
October  5th,  1911,  the  Italians  entered  and  took  possession 
of  the  city  without  hindrance. 

The  new  Italian  governor  was  installed  with  solemn  cere- 
mony, and  preparations  for  the  accommodation  of  more  troops 
began.  Then,  during  the  ensuing  week,  to  quote  an  old 
plainsman,  ''things  was  movin'  a  few".  Previsa,  a  station 
on  the  Adriatic  just  north  of  Greece,  was  blockaded  and  taken 
by  a  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi;  Tobruk,  one  of  the 
chief  Tripolitanian  forts,  was  bombarded  and  quickly  con- 
quered; four  newer  class  Turkish  destroyers  were  sunk  at 
Mitylene ;  the  new  aviation  corps  of  the  Italian  army  landed  at 
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Tripoli  and  began  to  prepare  for  work;  several  lesser  forts 
were  seized  and  retaken  by  the  Turks;  the  cabinet  of  Hakki 
Pasha,  at  Constantinople,  fell  and  was  replaced  by  the  young 
Turks  with  a  cabinet  under  Saul  Pasha,  by  whom  a  general 
expulsion  of  Italians  from  Turkey  was  ordered ;  Great  Britain 
forbade  Turkey  to  send  troops  to  Tripoli,  while  Austria  for- 
bade Italy  to  attack  Turkey  in  Europe ;  and  to  cap  the  climax, 
the  four  thousand  newly  arrived  Italian  troops  in  Tripoli 
were  stricken  with  the  deadly  plague  of  cholera. 

It  was  indeed  a  period  of  excitement,  but  after  some  ten 
days,  everything  in  Tripoli  quietly  subsided  and  there  has 
been  no  further  action  in  that  vicinity. 

In  Italy,  however,  preparations  have  been  pushed  forward 
with  even  more  enthusiasm  than  before  the  short  campaign. 
Her  aviation  corps  has  been  strengthened;  her  third  super- 
dreadnaught,  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  a  new  battleship, 
the  Giulio  Cesare,  of  twenty-one  thousand  tons  burthen,  have 
been  recently  launched  at  Genoa;  finally,  she  has  begun  the 
tasks  of  gathering  up  the  loose  ends  in  her  equipment  and  of 
providing  for  any  possible  emergency.  The  most  probable 
emergency,  a  dearth  of  troops,  has  been  amply  guarded  against 
by  the  reservation  of  a  large  and  well  furnished  army  which 
is  kept  in  trim  by  daily  drill  and  gun-practice. 

In  Turkey  there  has  been  little  or  no  movement,  either  of 
action  or  preparation  for  action.  That  dormant  power 
aroused  herself  sufficiently  to  establish  the  new  cabinet,  and 
also  to  appeal  to  the  Powers  for  arbitration;  but  failing  to 
obtain  her  request,  she  dropped  again  into  torpor,  and  has 
remained  in  that  condition  since,  except  for  the  few  flickering 
efforts  made  during  that  first  week.  She  once  showed  herself 
partially  willing  to  exchange  Tripoli  for  three  desired  Italian 
colonies,  but  changed  her  mind  before  she  had  time  to  make  an 
offer.  The  people  of  the  star  and  crescent  evidently  believe 
in  setting  an  example  in  the  world-wide  peace  movement,  or 
else  they  have  become  stoical  through  sheer  helplessness. 

In  regard  to  this  struggle,  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
have  shown  themselves  generally  neutral.  It  is  true  that  sev- 
eral newspapers,  among  them  the  London  Spectator,  which 
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accused  Italy  of  "holding  the  world's  peace  up  to  auction", 
have  severely  criticised  Italy,  but  as  yet  no  whole  nation  has 
taken  a  decided  attitude  toward  the  war.  Several  countries 
are  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  they  themselves  have  recently 
imitated  Italy's  act  in  a  more  "refined"  manner.  Austria 
robbed  Turkey  of  two  provinces  herself ;  Prance  seized  Algeria 
and  Tunis;  Germany  "grabbed"  for  Moroccan  spoil;  even 
the  Vatican  is  worldly-minded  enough  to  side  with  Italy. 
The  only  moves  that  have  so  far  been  made  are  those  of 
England,  Austria  and  the  United  States,  the  three  nations 
which,  respectively,  forbade  Turkey  to  send  troops  to  Tripoli, 
forbade  Italy  to  attack  European  Turkey,  and  through  an 
able  address  by  Mr.  Strauss,  appealed  to  the  department 
of  state  to  advocate  arbitration. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  Hague  Tribunal,  as  in  the 
Japanese-Korean  case,  and  the  Roosevelt  vs.  Panama  act, 
and  in  other  instances  of  powerful  nations  against  insignificant 
ones,  seems  lacking  in  its  proper  sense  of  duty.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  is  possibly  some  small  excuse  in  the  reflection 
that  mediation  would,  to  all  appearances,  be  impossible,  for 
if  Turkey  would  recognize  the  presence  of  Italy  in  Tripoli, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  it,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  could 
not  be  successful  unless  Turkey  were  willing  to  do  an  unheard 
of  thing — cede  territory. 

So  the  fact  remains  that  the  Powers,  with  a  "hands  off" 
policy,  are  allowing  Italy  to  continue  in  her  preparations  for 
taking  possession  of  all  Tripolitania. 

She  recognizes  the  value  of  Tripolitania,  and  is  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  her  opportunity.  If  she  can  seize  the 
coveted  territory,  she  will  have  gained  a  province  that  is  val- 
uable both  from  the  agricultural  and  commercial  standpoint. 
It  is  a  million  square  miles  in  area,  with  much  of  the  land 
needing  only  irrigation  to  make  it  the  most  productive  soil 
in  the  world ;  it  is  the  gateway  to  the  Sahara,  through  which 
the  coastal-desert  trade  is  obliged  to  flow;  it  is  also  the  mid- 
point from  the  three  entrances  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Being  the  only  remaining  Turkish  possession  in  Africa, 
and  indeed,  her  only  one  of  any  consequence  anywhere,  Trip- 
olitania, when  it  falls,  will  deprive  Turkey  of  her  last  hope. 
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To  Italy,  however,  its  fall  will  mean  a  very  different  thing. 
It  will  be  the  realization  of  her  desire  for  a  restoration  of  the 
"Balance  of  Power",  for  Tripoli  is  an  historical  country,  the 
possession  of  which  is  not  to  be  counted  lightly. 

It  has  been  struggled  over  since  time  immemorial,  gained 
and  lost  in  turn  by  the  Greeks,  Carthagenians,  Romans,  Van- 
dals, Byzantines,  Arabs,  Catholic  Crusaders,  Turks,  Ameri- 
cans and  finally  Turks  again,  under  whose  rule  it  has  declined 
to  the  present  invalid  but  not  incurable  state.  It  has  been 
the  home  of  such  famous  men  as  Carneades  and  Callimachus, 
while  its  mysterious  granite  altars  and  huge  marble  gateways 
testify  to  a  wonderful  ancient  civilization. 

The  great  question  now  is,  will  this  inert  land,  if  taken 
in  hand  and  uplifted  by  Christian  rule,  not  throw  its  apa- 
thetic spell  over  its  conquerors  also,  and  relapse  with  them 
into  its  present  useless  state?  If  so,  the  only  possible  good 
that  might  arise  from  its  seizure  is  disposed  of,  and  Italy's  act 
is  reduced  to  pure  robbery,  without  even  a  creditable  motive. 
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The  Wreck  of  the  "Nancy  Lee" 

Eleanor  Morgan,  '14,  'Cornelian 

Years  ago  in  my  old  home  town  I  had  a  friend,  a  very 
dear  friend.  It  was  to  her  that  I  always  went  for  advice 
and  for  help  and  never  was  I  disappointed.  I  was  accustomed 
to  pour  out  my  young  troubles  into  her  sympathizing  ear  and 
to  find  guidance  in  her  deeper  experience.  And  I  was  not  the 
only  one  who  thus  availed  himself  of  this  good  woman's 
kindness ;  there  were  many  others ;  in  fact,  my  friend  w^as  a 
mother  to  the  whole  village. 

Nancy  Lee — I  seem  to  speak  of  her  irreverently,  but  really 
it  was  our  deepest  mark  of  respect,  from  young  and  old  alike, 
thus  to  call  her  simply  and  solely  Nancy.  Nancy  and  her 
brother,  both  devout  Catholics,  lived  together  in  their  little 
cottage  in  the  edge  of  town,  plainly  and  quietly,  their  home  a 
refuge  for  the  needy  or  the  troubled,  a  merry  gathering  place 
for  the  youthful  and  the  happy.  Nancy  lived  a  happy  life, 
keeping  house  for  her  brother,  tending  her  little  plot  of 
flowers,  ministering  to  the  hurt  and  broken  animals  that  came 
in  her  path,  and  mothering  the  whole  town.  Anywhere  that 
help  was  needed,  likewise  in  trouble  as  in  pleasure,  Nancy 
was  always  the  first,  not  to  offer  herself,  but  to  take  hold  and 
help.  And  the  children  could  not  do  without  her.  She  told 
them  stories,  made  them  doll  clothes  or  kites,  played  hide  and 
seek  with  them,  or  took  them  in  the  country  on  delightful 
picnics,  and  was  at  all  times  their  chief  friend  and  confidant. 

Such  had  been  Nancy's  life,  busy  and  cheerful,  work  all 
the  week  long  and  worship  in  the  little  Catholic  chapel  and 
peaceful  rest  on  Sunday,  year  in  and  year  out,  ever  since  I 
had  known  her,  and  such  it  seemed  that  it  would  always  be. 
It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  said  goodbye  one  summer  day 
and  told  her  that  I  was  to  leave  the  village  possibly  never  to 
return.  "Well,  son,"  she  said,  "come  back  and  tell  me  all 
about  it  when  you're  famous." 

Ten  years  went  by  and  I  had  heard  nothing  of  my  old 
friend.     One  day,  however,  occasion  took  me  back  to  my  old 
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home.  As  I  was  walking  along  the  street  with  the  friend 
whom  I  had  come  to  visit,  I  saw  a  stooped  and  bent  old  woman 
trudging  along  with  a  small  bundle  of  firewood.  As  she 
passed  she  raised  her  shawl-wrapped  head  and  stared  at  me 
with  a  gleam  of  I  knew  not  what  in  her  sunken  and  faded 
eyes.  I  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  that  haggard  look, 
but  I  said  nothing.  Because  we  happened  to  be  near  the  place 
where  the  Nancy  I  knew  lived  I  said,  ' '  Tell  me,  how  is  Nancy  ? 
I  haven 't  heard  a  word  from  her  in  years. ' ' 

"That  was  Nancy  Lee  who  just  passed  us,"  was  my 
friend's  unexpected  reply. 

And  then  I  turned  and,  sure  enough,  the  woman  was  even 
now  entering  the  gate  of  the  dilapidated  old  shack  which 
must  once  have  been  Nancy's  bright  and  cheerful  home.  Ah! 
now  I  understood  that  gleam  of  recognition  and  appeal.  "Why 
had  I  not  known  her?  Remorse  took  hold  of  me  and  I  at 
once  started  toward  the  house,  but  my  friend  restrained  me. 

■ '  Wait, ' '  he  said,  ' '  and  I  well  tell  you  what  I  know.  You 
see  the  change.  I  cannot  explain  that;  nobody  knows  the 
reason.  All  I  know — or  anybody  else,  for  that  matter — is 
that  suddenly,  years  ago,  her  brother  left  town.  For  a  time 
Nancy  continued  in  the  same  old  way,  but  then  one  day  she 
shut  her  door  in  the  face  of  the  neighbors.  Since  then  she 
has  spoken  to  none  of  us,  has  refused  all  proffered  aid,  and  has 
simply  cut  herself  off  completely  from  the  whole  world.  She 
has  even  forgot  the  children  and,  worse,  they  have  forgot  her. 
Some  think  she  is  a  miser  and  is  hoarding  great  quantities  of 
gold,  but,  as  for  myself,  I  cannot  understand  it.  Only  this, 
my  friend,  do  not  attempt  to  interfere.  She  will  not  have  it. 
You  can  do  nothing." 

' '  I  will  do  something, ' '  I  answered.  ' '  That  look  in  her  eye 
did  not  mean  that  she  would  shut  me  out. ' ' 

"It's  of  no  use,"  he  assured  me,  "but — oh  well,  you  won't 
be  satisfied  with  what  I  tell  you.  She  has  been  known  to  fire 
upon  intruders,  friends  who  went  to  offer  help.  Once  she 
did  not  miss  her  mark  by  a  great  distance.  I  tell  you,  it  is 
the  most  foolhardy  thing  you  could  do  to  go  there. ' ' 

"Oh,  but  I'm  going.     Nancy  needs  a  friend." 
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''Won't  you  believe  anything  I  say?"  My  friend  was 
resolved  to  try  every  method  of  preventing  me. 

"Why,  yes,  of  course  I  believe  you.  I  only  mean  that  I 
am  going  to  attempt  to  help  my  old  friend. ' ' 

' '  Well,  go  ahead  then,  if  you  w^ill  be  so  hard-headed. ' ' 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  and  turned  straight  back  to  my 
friend's  house. 

As  I  knew,  her  look  had  not  meant  nothing,  she  opened  the 
door  herself  and,  with  trembling  hand,  led  me  into  the  shabby 
room  that  had  once  been  the  parlor.  Neither  of  us  could 
speak.  We  simply  sat  down  and  Nancy  began  silently  to 
cry.  For  a  long  time  we  sat  thus,  she  quietly  weeping,  I 
marking  the  worn,  frightened  look  and  the  swift  changes  time 
had  wrought  in  her  face,  but  at  last  she  began  to  speak. 

"You  see,  you  see.  And  I  have  never  before  told  how  it 
happened,  but  now  I  shall  tell  you.  For  a  little  while  after 
you  left,  things  went  on  as  they  were,  but  before  long  the 
money  began  to  run  low.  We  became  poorer  and  poorer  and 
then  one  day  brother  Karl  got  sick.  He  had  a  long  spell 
and  when  he  did  get  up,  the  money  was  almost  all  gone  and  he 
had  lost  his  position.  Well,  we  couldn't  live  like  that,  so  he 
had  to  go  away  to  get  work.  He  went  to  the  city  and  searched 
everywhere  for  work,  but  nobody  would  have  him.  He  strug- 
gled on  awhile  there  and  I  struggled  on  here,  and  then  one 
day  the  news  came  that  he  was  dead!"  It  did  not  trouble 
her  greatly  to  say  this,  but  it  was  with  pain  that  she  choked 
out  the  next  few  words.  "He — he  had  killed  himself!  You 
know  what  that  means.  My  church — he  could  not  be  buried 
by  my  church.  They  did  not  bring  him  home,  I  could  not  have 
borne  it,  but  they  buried  him  somehow,  somewhere  in  the 
big  city.     Ah!  Merciful  Mother!" 

And  then  there  was  a  long  pause  before  she  began  again. 
"I  did  not  breathe  a  word  about  it  to  anyone.  I  couldn't. 
I  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  any  person  I  knew — I  hated  the 
children,  I  shut  myself  away  from  them  all,  I  wouldn't  let 
them  come  near  me.  Once  I  shot  at  somebody  who  tried  to 
come  in.  I  was  mad,  mad !  The  grief,  the  disgrace !  I  could 
not  bear  to  let  them  know.  It  nearly  killed  me.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  what  it  did  for  me. ' ' 

Ah  yes,  I  could  see. 
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' '  I  saw  you  today, ' '  she  resumed,  ' '  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must 
speak  to  you.  I  looked  at  you  and  I  knew  you  would  come 
to  me.     I  had  to  tell  somebody,  and  I  knew  you  'd  come. ' ' 

"Yes,  Nancy—" 

'  *  The  old  name ! ' '  She  started  up  and,  with  outstretched 
hand,  came  quickly  toward  me.  "I  had  thought  never  to 
hear — " 

I  caught  her  and  kept  her  from  falling.  As  I  laid  her 
upon  the  little  old  sofa  I  caught  the  whispered  words,  "I  go 
to  him." 
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ParktQan's  "The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 

\^orld" 

Nettie  Fleming,  '12,   Cornelian 

The  writer  of  ideal  histories  must  have  an  even  more 
powerful  intellect  than  fiction  writers,  for  the  historian  has 
not  only  to  present  facts  as  they  actually  are,  but  he  must  also 
present  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  artistic 
and  entertaining  piece  of  literature. 

First  of  all,  this  ideal  historian  must  have  a  knowledge, 
impartial  and  without  limit,  of  not  only  all  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning that  phase  of  history  with  which  he  is  dealing,  but 
also  with  facts  relating  to  it.  This  requires  years  of  tireless 
searching  into  every  original  source.  When  these  facts  have 
been  acquired  they  must  then  be  tagged  according  to  their 
importance  and  grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  predom- 
inating ideas  standing  high  above  all  accessory  details.  To 
do  this  the  historian  must  have  no  prejudices,  no  pet  opinions, 
but  a  judgment  sympathetic  and  clear.  All  of  these  things 
he  may  have,  however,  and  still  his  history  may  be  so  much 
dry  fact — so  much  dead  matter.  He  must  by  his  style  put 
into  these  facts  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  the  times  he  is 
picturing.  To  do  this  he  must  have  originality  of  style,  sug- 
gestiveness  in  words  and  expressions,  and  vividness  of  imagi- 
nation. He  must  love  his  theme,  but  he  must  put  his  own  per- 
sonality into  his  work  only  so  far  as  to  make  it  individual  and 
not  so  far  as  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is  the  historian  who  is 
making  the  history  rather  than  history  making  itself. 

Francis  Parkham  seems  to  possess  all  of  these  requirements 
of  the  ideal  historian  in  an  unusual  degree.  In  his  history, 
"The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,"  judging  from 
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the  number  of  original  accounts  consulted,  his  knowledge  ol 
his  theme  appears  profound;  and  the  force  of  his  style — the 
suggestive  and  picturesque  words  he  uses,  and  the  vividness 
of  the  scenes  he  portrays — gives  to  it  the  quality  of  a  bit  of 
thrilling  fiction  and  makes  of  it  a  real  literary  production. 
There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  Parkman's  suject  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  all  history ;  his  knowledge  and  love  for 
it  were  such  that  he  could  not  well  have  written  otherwise. 
He  had  lived  in  the  forests  he  pictures ;  he  knew  and  loved 
the  Indian  life  about  which  he  writes;  he  himself  had  been  a 
pioneer. 

Understanding  this  then,  we  can  better  understand  Park- 
man 's  power  to  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  early  Spanish 
exploration  when  the  "fever  of  adventure  knew  no  bounds," 
when  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Hernando  De  Soto,  with  other  Span- 
ish adventurers  whose  imagination  were  drunk  with  extrava- 
gant dreams  of  glory  and  gold,  ' '  climbed  unknown  mountains, 
surveyed  unknown  oceans,  pierced  the  sultry  intricacies  of 
tropical  forests,"  in  the  wild  hope  of  satisfying  their  greed. 

Passing  from  these  early  explorations,  Parkman  in  this 
same  striking  manner  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  Spain  and 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Spain  we  see  the  inqui- 
sition crushing  out  the  life  of  a  nation.  Of  France  we  have 
a  picture  altogether  horrible,  but  true  to  fact  in  these  sug- 
gestive words: 

' '  She  was  full  of  life — a  discordant  and  struggling  vitality. 
Her  monks  and  priests,  unlike  those  of  Spain,  were  rarely 
either  fanatics  or  bigots ;  yet  not  the  less  did  they  ply  the  rack 
and  the  fagot,  and  howl  for  heretic  blood."         *         *         * 

Rather  strong  indeed  are  these  expressions,  but  not  too 
much  so  for  the  truth : 

"The  old  palace  of  the  Louvre,  reared  by  Roi  Chevalier 
on  the  site  of  those  dreary  feudal  towers  which  of  old  had 
guarded  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  held  within  its  sculptured 
masonry  the  worthless  brood  of  Valois.  Corruption  and 
intrigue  ran  riot  at  the  court.  Factions,  nobles,  bishops,  and 
cardinals,  with  no  god  but  pleasure  and  ambition,  contended 
around  the  throne  or  the  sick  bed  of  the  futile  king." 
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Just  as  forcefully  are  we  given  in  a  clear  and  somewhat 
pictorial  way  the  accounts  of  the  expeditions  of  Villegagnon, 
of  Jean  Ribaut,  of  Laudonniere,  with  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  to  contend — starvation,  sedition  and  Indian 
wars.  We  are  made  to  feel  the  atrocity  of  Menendez,  who 
piously  committed  heinous  murders  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
and  for  the  glory  of  Spain.  Parkman  gives  both  the  French 
and  Spanish  accounts  of  this  butchery.  He  is  impartial  in 
his  judgment  of  it.  The  first  section  of  the  book,  ' '  The  Hugue- 
nots in  Florida,"  ends  with  the  romantic  exploit  of  Domi- 
nique de  Gourges,  who  took  upon  himself  to  avenge  this  foul 
wrong  and  to  "restore  the  dimmed  lustre  of  the  French 
name. ' '  Although  this  avenging  is  horrible  to  us  we  feel  that 
it  is  in  a  way  "poetic  justice." 

Leaving  this  phase  of  history  Parkman  takes  us  in  with 
Samuel  de  Champlain  in  his  expeditions  in  Canada  and  shows 
us  how  ' '  France  was  the  true  pioneer  of  the  great  west.  They 
who  bore  the  fleur-de-lis  were  always  in  the  van,  patient,  dar- 
ing, indomitable.  And  foremost  on  this  bright  roll  of  forest 
chivalry  stands  the  half-forgotten  name  of  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain.  ' ' 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  word  of  these  various 
expeditions — the  voyages  of  Verrazzano,  of  Jaques  Cartier,  of 
the  settlements  made  and  of  the  unspeakable  miseries  endured 
name. ' '  Although  this  avenging  is  horrible  to  us  we  feel  that 
this  part  of  the  book  treats.  Parkman  describes  him  as  "  a  true 
hero,  after  the  chivalrous  mediaeval  type,  his  character  was 
dashed  largely  with  the  spirit  of  romance.  Though  earnest, 
sagacious,  and  penetrating,  he  leaned  to  the  marvellous,  and 
the  faith  which  was  the  life  of  his  hard  career  was  somewhat 
prone  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  reason  and  invade  the  domain 
of  fancy.  Hence  the  erratic  character  of  some  of  his  exploits, 
and  hence  his  simple  faith  in  the  Mexican  Griffin. ' ' 

It  is  in  these  accounts  of  the  French  settlements — Port 
Royal,  Champlain  at  Quebec,  the  Iriquois,  the  discovery  of 
Lake  Huron — that  we  feel  most  keenly  Parkman 's  ability  to 
give  to  us  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  we  feel  he  knows 
"whereof  he  speaks". 
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Taking  into  consideration  his  familiarity  of  the  wilderness 
life,  and  taking  into  consideration  his  years  spent  in  research, 
years  spent  in  seeking  every  available  bit  of  material,  taking 
into  account  his  strong  intellect  to  grasp  the  truth  from  the 
mass  of  facts,  to  sift  out  the  significant  and  build  it  up  with 
minor  details;  his  great  imagination,  his  use  of  graphic  and 
vivid  expressions;  then  one  can  understand  how  one  is  made 
to  feel  that  life  of  romance  and  adventure,  made  to  feel  that  it 
is  not  a  collection  of  historical  facts  one  is  reading,  but  a  book 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  literature. 
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The  Inevitable 

E.  M.,  '14,  Cornelian 

It  was  the  day  after  Christmas  and  little  Tim  and  big  Napoleon 
McKinley,  two  little  kinky-headed  darkies,  were  seated  upon  the  fence- 
rails,  discussing  the  previous  day's  events.  "My  drum's  bigger 'n 
yourn,  Tim,"  boasted  the  older  of  the  two. 

"I  don't  care  if  'tis,  Santy  brung  me  de  mos'  presents,"  ventured 
meek  Tim. 

' '  Santy !  Santy  Glaus !  You  know  you  don 't  believe  in  Santy 
Glaus!  Dey  ain't  no  sich  puhson  as  Santy  Glaus,"  came  the  answer- 
ing sneer. 

"Dey  is,  dey  is,  I  know  dey  is!  " 

"Law,  law,  don't  you  know  no  better 'n  dat?  You  must  never 
been  nowwhar.  Santy  Glaus  ain't  nobody  but  pappy  an'  muh!  Else 
how  come  I  lay  'wake  all  Ghrismus  Eve  night?  Ansuh  me  dat, 
won't  you?  Yassah,  I  lay  'wake  an'  whut'd  I  see  but  muh  and  pap 
jes  a  fillin'  my  stoekin'?     Yassah,  twon'  nobody  but  muh  and  pap." 

"Well,  if  twus,  dey  jes  got  up  to  see  whut  Santy  had  lef '  you  an' 
maybe  git  a  taste  o'  candy.  An',  anyhow,  I  don'  b 'lieve  you  saw 
'em  no  sich  thing.  You  better  mind  out  how  you  talk  like  dat,  'cause 
ef  you  don't  watch  out,  Santy '11  hear  you  an'  won't  bring  you  nothin' 
nex '  year  but  a  switch.     You  better  look  out !  ' ' 

In  the  heat  of  enthusiasm,  the  valiant  Napoleou  McKinley  had 
mounted  the  gatepost  and  was  now  standing  upright,  madly  waving 
his  arms  about  his  head.  "Does  you  dar  'spute  my  wud?  I  tells 
you  whut  I  sed  was  de  gosp — "  but  Napoleon  McKinley  finished  ora- 
tion with  a  long,  drawn-out  ' '  Ow, ' '  from  the  depths  of  the  muddy 
ditch  beside  the  fence. 

' '  Oh,  yeah !  dat 's  whut  you  git  f er  tellin '  sich  stories !  ' '  crowed 
the  triumphant  Tim. 

His  yell  cut  short  in  two,  the  angry  Napoleon  jumped  up  and  onto 
the  surprised  Tim  and  in  half  a  second  had  the  latter  flat  on  his 
back  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  After  Napoleon  had  mauled  poor 
Tim  till  his  breath  was  spent,  the  great  general  calmly  took  his  seat 
on  his  brother's  stomach  and  panted  out,  "Got  nuf?     Take  it  back." 

"Naw!      Shan't  take  it  back." 
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"Well,  I'll  give  you  another  dost  soon's  I  rest  a  minute."  And 
then  he  launched  forth  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  subject.  After 
listening  patiently  for  a  while,  Tim  broke  in  with,  "But  Miss  Lucy, 
she  say  so." 

Napoleon  scratched  his  head  a  moment  and  then  came  forth  with, 
"Huh,  Miss  Lucy,  she  ain't  nuthin'  but  a  gal,  she  don'  know  whut 
she  talkin'   'bout." 

Bound  to  admit  the  superiority  of  his  sex,  Tim  was  silenced  for 
a  while,  but  finally  said,  ' '  Muh,  she  say  so. ' ' 

"Pap  don't,"  was  the   conqueror's  rejoinder. 

"Yas  he  do." 

"He  don't." 

"He  do." 

"He  don't." 

"He  do." 

"Ever  ast  him?" 

"Naw,  I  jes  said  dat. " 

"Well,  you  go  ast  him  right  now  an'  see  ef 'n  he  don't  say  I'se 
right. ' ' 

"Git  of'n  me  an'  I  will." 

With  a  parting  punch  and  kick.  Napoleon  sent  the  youngster  on 
his  way.  Limping,  dripping  mud  from  head  to  toe,  Tim  met  his 
father  in  the  door  and  put  his  question. 

"Looky  here,  you  younguns  hev  b 'lieved  dat  tale  long  enuf.  Dey 
ain't  no  sense  in  tellin'  hit  no  longer.  Naw,  dey  ain't  no  Santy 
Glaus",  came  the  unfeeling  rebuff. 

Frightened,  still  doubtful,  Tim  turned  appealingly  to  his  mother. 
The  woman  held  out  her  arms  as  she  said,  "Yo'  pappy  tell  de  truf, 
honey. ' ' 

Eefusing  to  accept  the  offered  comfort,  Tim  fled  wailing  out  the 
door.  Bound  and  round  the  house,  time  and  time  again  he  ran, 
screaming  and  yelling  with  every  step.  At  last,  his  wrath  reduced  to 
tears,  he  sat  down  on  the  ground  beside  his  pet  goat,  with  his  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  sobbed  out  his  heart  on  his  friend's  shaggy  coat. 


Reflections  on  Ice 

M.  E.  G.,  '14,  Adelphian 

It  has  been  my  observation  from  recent  experience  that  walking 
on  ice  is  a  precarious  occupation.  Not  only  does  one  imperil  his  life 
by  so  doing,  but  he  also  exposes  himself  to  ridicule  for  the  strained 
postures  which  he  unconsciously  assumes.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  the  feet  have  no  aflS.nity  for  ice.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility 
for  these  non-aflEinities  to  remain  together  long.  Even  when  relations 
between  them  appear  to  be  patched  up,  there  will  come  a  sudden  shift 
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of  the  wind,  and,  zip!  they  are  separated  by  several  feet  of  space. 
Meanwhile  other  portions  of  the  human  frame  unwillingly  undertake 
the  function  of  supporting  the  body,  one  which  nature  never  designed 
them  for.  But  worse  fates  than  these  are  in  store  for  the  unwary:  the 
uncomfortable  and  inartistic  positions  in  which  one  is  found  while 
taking  in  the  scenery.  It  grieves  me  sorely  to  pass  in  my  reflective 
mood  to  the  woeful  figure  one  cuts  to  the  uninitiated  while  striving 
to  cross  the  great  divide  lying  slick  between  where  he  now  is  and 
where  he  would  like  to  be.  Attitudes  never  struck  before  become  as 
natural  to  the  wayfarer  as  the  voice  his  dog  recognizes  him  by.  Dig- 
nified dandies  walk  abroad  at  other  seasons  rejoicing  in  the  grace  of 
their  carriage.  But  alas  and  alack!  circumstances  are  altered  during 
a  siege  of  sleet.  If  the  dandy  goes  out  at  all,  it  is  with  an  unwar- 
ranted confidence  in  his  ability  to  control  the  maneuvers  of  his  feet. 
Pained  beyond  measure,  he  arises  from  the  wrecks  of  his  ideas  and 
ideals  "a  sadder  but  a  wiser  man".  And  so  did  I,  although  I  did 
not  enter  a  career  of  ice-walking  with  such  exalted  hopes  of  winning 
imperishable  laurels  for  feats  of  my  feet. 


Some  Thoughts  I  Have  Culled  From  Recent  Reading 

S.  p.  S.,  '14 

During  a  leisure  hour  in  the  library  I  had  been  wandering  through 
a  little  volume  of  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  's  essays,  ' '  Under  the  Trees 
and  Elsewhere,"  and  had  been  delighting  in  his  exquisite  pictures  of 
the  out-of-door  world  during  the  various  seasons.  Laying  it  aside 
reluctantly  I  took  up  a  book  of  Emerson's  essays,  choosing  his  dis- 
sertation on  compensation  as  the  least  tiresome  looking  of  the  group. 

Before  I  had  finished  the  essay  I  was  intensely  interested  and 
almost  convinced  that  some  kind  fairy  had  guided  my  in  my  choice. 
Despite  the  wide  difference  in  their  style  and  subject  matter,  Mabie 
and  Emerson  both  taught  the  same  great  law  of  nature.  Indeed, 
Mabie 's  essays  might  almost  have  been  chosen  as  illustrations  of  the 
application  of  the  law  of  compensation  which  Emerson  set  forth  in 
the  abstract. 

Mabie,  in  his  graceful  way,  tells  us^  that  spring  lacks  the  gorgeous 
flowers,  the  full-blown  beauty  of  all  nature  that  summer  offers,  yet 
she  compensates  with  her  exquisite  freshness,  her  delicacy  and  buoy- 
ant life.  Winter  has  none  of  these,  nor  the  brilliant  coloring  and 
perfect  weather  of  autumn;  yet  she  brings  the  snow,  the  clear,  bright 
s-unlight,  the  subdued,  perfectly  mingling  shades  of  the  mosses,  the 
fallen  leaves,  and  the  gray  stones.  Where  in  all  nature  could  we 
find  a  more  beautiful  illustration  of  the  law  of  compensation? 
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Points  of  View 


"I  promised  to  have  this  paper  on  'Procrastination'  ready  to 
hand  in  for  the  Magazine  when  I  got  back 
up  here   after   Christmas,   and  here   it  is 

now  examination  time  !     What  am  I  to  do  ? " 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  us  at  the  pres- 
ent is  that  of  getting  to  breakfast  on  time. 
Conditions  have  actually  reached  this  state 
— a  troop  of  girls  come  marching  in  every 
morning  after  the  blessing  has  been  asked.  Consequently,  they 
begin  their  meal  late,  and  when  they  do  not  detain  their  table- 
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mates  they  either  eat  hurriedly  or  leave  before  they  have  fin- 
ished. Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  results  of  a  hurried  meal. 
Furthermore,  some  important  announcement  has  probably  been 
made,  and  unless  some  one  remembers  to  mention  it  at  the 
table,  the  tardy  one  misses  an  important  meeting. 

If  the  above  named  evils  were  the  only  ones,  they  would 
be  serious  enough.  In  addition,  we  get  undesirable  reputa- 
tions in  two  ways.  Visitors  notice  and  remark  on  this  thing. 
We  cannot  hope  to  make  an  impression  otherwise  than  bad 
with  such  conditions  existing.  Second,  there  is  a  certain  dis- 
ciplinary value  in  promptness,  and  unless  we  acquire  the 
habit,  poor  habits  for  which  we  will  get  blame  in  later  life 
will  creep  in.  We  begin  to  be  tardy  in  our  engagements  and 
even  lax  in  our  character. 

Let  us,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  term,  endeavor  to 
overcome  this  habit,  as  we  would  overcome  any  weak  point  in 
our  character.  By  a  little  thought  and  care  we  can  form  a 
good  one  in  its  place  which  will  reach  the  standard  of  other 
phases  of  our  college  life.  M.  O.,  '12,  Cornelian. 

The  most  of  us  do  not  spend  Sunday  as  we  should.     Doubt- 
less, many  of  us  do  not  observe  Sunday  as 
THE  OBSERVANCE       carefully  here  as  we  do  at  our  homes. 
OF  SUNDAY  There  are  some  girls  who  never  go  down 

town  to  church.  These  girls  on  Sunday 
morning  generally  take  their  seat  on  the  porches  or  some  other 
place  where  they  may  see  and  comment  on  how  the  other 
girls  going  to  church  are  dressed.  Some  not  only  do  not 
attend  church  down  town,  but  do  not  attend  the  services  held 
here  on  Sunday  night.  All  of  us  put  off  things  until  Sunday 
that  we  do  not  take  time  for  in  the  week.  A  great  number  of 
girls  put  off  washing  their  hair  until  Sunday,  and  only  a  few 
of  them  ever  write  letters  on  any  other  day.  Many  of  us  do 
things  here  which  we  probably  would  do  on  some  other  day  at 
our  homes.  For  instance,  how  many  of  us  spend  Sunday 
afternoon  or  Sunday  night  in  making  candy?  I  think  we 
should  not  put  off  doing  little  things  until  Sunday,  for  in  so 
doing  we  may  grow  altogether  careless  of  our  observance  of 
Sunday.     Let  us  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 

M.  M.,  '13,  Cornelian. 
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Procrastination  is  one  of  the  worst  bad  habits  of  all  college 

PROCRASTINATION  ^^^^^-  ^®  P^^  °^  everything  until  the 
very  last  minute  and  are  then  rushed  to 
get  through.  As  a  result  our  whole  college  course  is 
marred.  Of  course  we  intended  writing  something  for 
the  Magazine  this  month,  but  we  kept  putting  it  off  from 
day  to  day  until  it  was  too  late  to  ^.vrite.  We  have  an  impor- 
tant theme  in  English  assigned  a  month  ahead  of  time.  We 
spend  the  first  week  thinking  that  it  is  entirely  too  early  to 
begin  planning  the  theme.  The  second  week  we  think  about 
it  seriously,  but  do  no  real  work.  The  next  week  we  know  it 
is  fully  time  to  get  to  hard  work  on  it,  but  unfortunately  we 
have  a  Latin  talk  that  week  also,  and  are  thereby  prevented 
from  working  on  the  theme.  The  last  week  finds  us  with  all 
the  work  for  the  theme,  reading  references  in  the  library, 
planning  the  outline,  and  writing  the  theme  itself,  still  to  be 
done.  We  do  the  very  best  we  can  in  the  short  time,  and 
get  some  kind  of  a  theme  in,  but  alas !  what  a  theme !  We 
blush  to  sign  our  name  to  it !  Each  week  as  little  tasks  come 
up  for  us  to  do,  we  put  it  off  saying,  "I  can  do  that  Satur- 
day. What  is  the  use  of  worrying  about  that  now  ? ' '  Satur- 
day comes  and  with  it  all  these  little  tasks.  Saturday  morn- 
ing we  go  down  town  and  spend  an  hour  too  long  there.  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  night  we  work  away  as  hard  as  we  can 
to  try  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  but  with  what  result?  We 
ask  the  faculty  council  for  an  extra  hour  on  Saturday  night 
so  that  we  will  not  have  to  study  on  Sunday.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  this?  Shall  we  go  on,  procrastinating  to  the 
end  of  our  college  course,  getting  about  half  the  desired 
results,  or  shall  we  turn  over  a  new  leaf  at  once  ?  Let  us  begin 
the  new  year  aright  by  ceasing  to  procrastinate. 

L.  M.,  '14,  Adelphian. 
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'With  the  Adelphians 

Margaret  E.  Johnson,  '12,  Adelphian 

There  was  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Adelphian  Literary  Society 
Friday  evening,  January  5th.  The  literary  exercises  for  the  evening 
consisted  of  an  address  by  Mr.  Forney,  of  the  faculty,  entitled,  ' '  Instru- 
ments of  Culture."  This  was  divided  into  four  parts,  as  follows:  Lit- 
erature, History,  Science,  and  Philosophy,  these  being  the  four  instru- 
ments considered  most  important  in  the  culture  of  the  human  race. 
Under  these  main  heads  representative  books  and  people  were  discussed. 
The  whole  lecture  was  masterful  and  instructive.  Occasional  flashes  of 
wit  and  humor  added  to  its  life  and  interest.  The  society  was  very 
fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Forney  give  this  lecture. 

"With  the  Cornelians 

Mary  K.  Brown,.  '12,  Cornelian 

The  Cornelian  Literary  Society  held  its  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
New  Year  on  Friday  night,  January  5th,  1912.  The  literary  exercises 
consisted  of  a  miscellaneous  program.  The  first  thing  was  a  piano  duet 
by  Misses  jSTell  Herring  and  Virginia  Kendall.  A  shadow  play  was 
given,  called  "The  Ballad  of  the  Oyster  Man".  Two  recitations  fol- 
lowed, one  by  Miss  Sadie  Eice,  "Just  as  Good  as  New,"  another  by 
Miss  Euth  Hampton.  Miss  Bessie  Cobb  very  sweetly  and  feelingly 
sang  "The  Eosary".  Miss  Clara  Byrd,  of  the  facutly,  in  her  usual 
pleasing  manner,  read  two  interesting  stories,  "The  Shut-up  Posy," 
and  ' '  The  Little  Boy  Who  Was  Scared  o '  Dying. ' ' 
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Among  Ourselves 

Alice  Whitson,  'IS,  Cornelian 


On  December  20th,  in  celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day,  Mr. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor  gave  us  the  introductory  talk  of  a  series  of  five 
lectures  on  North  Carolina  History  to  be  delivered  at  the  college 
during  the  year.  Mr.  Connor  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  series^ 
is  to  show  the  contributions  to  the  history  of  North  Carolina  made  by 
each  of  the  races  which  go  to  make  up  its  population.  In  this  lecture 
we  were  given  in  an  interesting  manner  the  nature  and  general  char- 
acter of  these  races. 
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Mildred  Harrington,  '13,  Adelphian 


Verse  seems  to  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  revived  in  our 
exchanges',  and  as  it  seems  impossible  to  touch  upon  everything  with 
any  worth  while  results,  we  shall  this  month  consider  only  the  prose 
which  comes  to  our  notice. 

The  Trinity  Archive  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  exchanges  on 
the  desk.  One  feels  that  the  editors  had  material  from  which  to 
choose,  and  this  is  evidently  not  the  case  with  all  of  us.  The  Archive 
has  succeeded  in  achieving  a  Christmas  atmosphere.  "Ye  Old  Time 
Christmas"  is  distinctively  appropriate  for  the  opening  article  of  a  Christ- 
mas magazine.  It  gives  the  proper  anticipatory  introduction  to  the 
contents  of  the  holiday  number.  The  sketch,  "Nick,"  is  slightly 
overdrawn  and  not  as  consistent  as  it  might  be.  If  Nick  is  now  a 
"back  number"  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  paper  implies,  we  would 
hardly  expect  the  bride  of  his  youthful  days  to  return  from  college 
clad  in  hobble  skirts,  these  extravagances  of  fashion  being  of  rather 
recent  date.  The  study  has  its  strong  points,  though.  The  charac- 
terization of  Nick  certainly  gives  a  very  definite  picture.  We  hope 
that  the  author  will  give  us  another  sketch  soon.  "Top.  C.  Turvey" 
is  getting  to  be  almost  as  much  a  feature  of  the  Archive  as  Mr. 
Dooley  is  of  certain  newspapers.  We  predict  for  "Top.  C.  Turvey" 
a  journalistic  career.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the 
author  of  "Christmas  Gift"  is  from  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 
There  are  little  intimate  touches  that  even  the  most  sympathetic  of 
outsiders  could  never  have  caught. 

The  Acorn  has  the  common  cause  with  most  of  us — she  needs  more 
contributors.  "Six  Xmas  Hats"  is  by  no  means  wildly  exciting,  but 
it  is  well  planned  and  well  worked  out. 

There  are  many  excellent  character  sketches  in  this  month's 
exchanges  and  ranking  high  among  them  is  one  in  the  University  of 
Carolina  Magazine  given  under  the  title  of  ' '  The  Hidden  Light. ' ' 
Peter  is  a  truly  lovable  character.  "The  Modern  Short  Story"  is 
a  strong,  well  presented  paper. 

The  Focus  brings  two  beautiful  translations,  stories  from  the 
German  and  French.  The  stories  written  by  the  students  are  too 
short.  We  are  sure  that  the  State  Normal  girls  of  Virginia  are 
capable  of  more  sustained  work.  The  sketch,  ' '  A  Pair  of  Doves, ' ' 
adds  to  the  Christmas  spirit. 
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The  Mercerian  contains  two  excellent  character  sketches,  "U", 
and  "Old  Wash  Brown".  The  latter  might  well  have  served  as  the 
basis  of  a  rattling  good  story  of  which  Lue  would  have  been  the 
heroine.  The  "Apostasy  of  Deacon  Brewer"  seems  at  first  rather 
pointless.  After  a  more  lengthy  consideration,  we  have  decided  that, 
although  lacking  in  plot,  it  is  a  pretty  faithful  delineation  of  the 
sordid  narrowness  existing  in  certain  rural  districts  of  our  country. 
Quite  the  best  planned  piece  of  prose  is  "The  Sheriff".  Take  it  all 
in  all,  the  Mercerian  for  December  ranks  well  in  our  exchanges. 

Lebana  is  the  attractive  name  of  a  new  magazine  got  out  by  the 
State  Normal  of  Athens,  Georgia.  We  are  always  interested  in  pub- 
lications got  out  by  Normal  schools,  and  shall  watch  the  progress  of 
the   Lebana  with   great   interest.     Our   heartiest   wishes   for  success. 

As  a  usual  thing  a  college  magazine  is  hardly  justified  in  going 
outside  the  student  body  for  material.  The  Wake  Forest  Student, 
however,  rightly  calls  itself  fortunate  in  having  the  privilige  of  devot- 
ing thirty-four  of  its  pages  to  "Letters  from  the  Trenches".  These 
papers  are  interesting  not  merely  from  an  historical  standpoint;  they 
make  extremely  good  reading  from  the  standpoint  of  human  interest. 
' '  Mose  "  is  a  tale,  old  in  theme  but  ever  fresh  in  appeal  to  the  southern 
heart.  The  "Old  Skull  Hunter"  has  touches  that  suggest  Poe.  It 
is  the  type  of  study  that  is  rarely  successful  in  amateur  work.  Hans 
Heinrick  has  eliminated  much  of  the  rawness  and  incongruity  of  ama- 
teurism in  handling  his  subject. 
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In  Lighter  Vein 

Ethel  Bollinger,  '13,  Cornelian 


L.  M.,  upon  meeting  two  girls  outside  of  her  door,  exclaimed :  ' '  Well, 
I  wouldn  't  be  an  eardropper ! ' ' 

First  girl:     "Oh  me!   I  have  a  time  narrative  to   write  tonight." 
Second  girl :     ' '  That 's  nothing,  I  have  a  chronological  narrative  to 
write. ' ' 

Two  girls  were  assorting  the  mail  when  a  dispute  arose  as  to  whom  a 
certain  letter  belonged.  One  of  the  girls  maintained  that  it  belonged  to 
one  of  the  servants,  whereupon  proof  was  demanded  of  that  fact. 
' '  "Well, ' '  she  remarked  coolly, ' '  it  says  in  the  left  upper  corner  of  the 
envelope,  '  Cook 's  Guide  Book '. ' ' 

In  Chemistry  Lab. :     ' '  Hand  me  that  dramatic  trough  over  there. ' ' 

L.  M.  announced  to  her  table  lately  that  ' '  bread  was  the  sap  of  life. ' ' 

E. :  "  J.,  what 's  that  stuff  you  put  in  your  eyes  when  you  have  them 
examined?" 

J. :     "  O,  that 's  prima  donna. ' ' 

A  No.  Ad.  sign  in  a  "  Call  to  the  Wild. ' ' 

A.  W. :  "  Who  do  you  think  will  be  for  Junior  marshals  from  the 
Cornelian  Society  this  spring?" 

E.  W. :     "Well,  I'm  sure  will  be  for  one  if  she  is  legible." 

Ah!  college  maid,  the  hour  is  nigh. 

The  sun  has  left  the  hill. 
The  winter's  snow  is  ready  to  go, 

But   mid-term   exams,   come   still. 

My  fellow  maid,  the  days  are  short. 

The  way  is  long  and  dreary. 
The  math,  is  deep,  the  Latin  steep, 

But  look  ye  not  so  weary. 

The  faculty  look  e'er  so  wise 

And  scan  their  cards  throughout, 

Look  not  so  sad,  but  work  like  mad. 

And  wait  till  you  pass  to  shout. 

E.  Camp,  Cornelian. 
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Scientific  Musings 

Margaret  Wilson,  '12,  Adelphian 

On  a  warm  summer 's  day  white  clouds  are  seen  floating  high  overhead. 
They  are  hanging  loosely  up  there;  to  be  accurate,  they  are  really  being 
supported  by  an  invisible  cloud  or  mass  of  vapor. 

Just  so  it  is  near  the  approach  of  examination  week.  The  warmth 
is  produced  by  percussion  or  friction  of  events,  work  and  not  a  small 
amount  of  worry  which  cause  many  hard  shocks  to  people  and  still  more 
varied  and  wearisome  sounds  to  escape  from  their  domain.  As  the  white 
clouds,  the  mind  floats  easily  along  in  peace  and  contentment.  But 
when  the  time  of  reckoning  approaches  a  sudden  realization  dashes  upon 
the  mind  that  its  support  is  weak  and  unstationary,  that  it  is  indeed 
invisible  and  seems  to  be  void  and  nothingness. 

Test  of  a  Solid 

MATERIALS    AND   APPARATUS 

Solid — Geology  students  in  respect  to  their  grades. 
Bunsen  Flame — Written  test. 
Crucii  le — Geology. 
Chemist — Dr.  Gudger. 

DIRECTIONS 

Place  solid  in  crucible.  Put  crucible  on  stand.  Allow  Dr.  Gudger 
to  hold  Bunsen  flame  to  crucible. 

OBSERVATION 

The  contents,  geology  students,  become  restless,  excited.  Soon  the 
flame,  written  test,  begins  real  action  on  the  contents  of  the  crucible. 
As  it  becomes  more  active,  a  vapor  rises  from  the  solid.  When  the 
flame  is  removed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  solid  remains. 

CONCLUSION 

The  strength  of  the  written  test  was  too  great  for  the  continued 
unison  of  the  students'  good  grades.  By  the  end  of  the  test,  the  decom- 
position of  the  different  substances,  with  the  exception  of  one,  was 
completed.  The  proof  of  this  decomposition  was  shown  by  the  vapor 
that  passed  off. 

CHEMICAL  EQUATION   FOR  THIS  DECOMPOSITION 

6  stu  grg  =  4  stu  gr4+2  stu  gr^ 

6  students  with  grade  of  80  ^  4  students  with  grade  of  40  +  2  students 
with  grading  of  50. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Ma.rshaLls 

Chief — Kate  R.  Styron,  Craven  County 

Adelphian  Cornelian 

Jamie  Bryan Pitt  County  Hattie  Howell   ....   Edgecombe  County 

Margaret   Wilson,   Mecklenburg  County        Mary  K.  Brown Stanly  County 

Ethel   McNairy    Guilford  County        Clyde  Fields Alleghany  County 

Florence   Hildebrand    .  .    Burke  County  Gretchen  Taylor    ....    Guilford  County 

Mary   Tennent    ....    Buncombe  County       Verta  Idol    Guilford  County 

Societies 

AdelpMan  and  Cornelian  Literary  Societies — Secret  Organizations 

Students'  Council 

Kate  K.  Styron    President       Meriel  Groves   . Vice-President 

Pattie   Groves    Secretary 

Senior  Cla-ss 

Leah   Boddie    President       Emma   Vickery    Secretary 

Katie    Smith    Vice-President       Annie  Cherry   Treasurer 

Junior  Class 

Lura  Brogden    President       lone  Grogan Secretary 

Hattie   Motzno    Vice-President       Katherine  Robinson   Treasurer 

Sophomore  Class 

Maud   Bunn    President        Louise  Bell Secretary 

Ruth  Hampton Vice-President       Ruth   Johnston    Treasurer 

Freshma-n  Class 

Jessie    Gainey    President       Maizie  Kirkpatrick Secretary 

Louise  Goodwin Vice-President       Margaret  Sparger Treasurer 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Pattie   Spruill    President        Grace   Stanford    Secretary 

Catharine  Vernon   ....   Vice-President       Pattie  Spurgeon    Treasurer 

Athletic  Associak-tion 

Alice    Morrison    President       Nina  Garner   ....  V-Pres.,   Sophomore 

Dora  Coats V-Pres.,  Senior     Jessie  Gainey    Treasurer 

Margaret    Mann    Critic 
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^525.00  COLLEGE 
EXPENSES  EASILY 
MET   BY  NORMAL 


STUDENTS 


An  unlimited  number  of  Cash  Scholarships 
worth  $525.00  apiece,  not  competitive,  are 
open  to  Normal  students  now.  In  fact,  ten 
Normal  students  have  already  earned  college 
expenses  under  this  plan.  Work  during  the 
summer  vacation  season  of  this  sort  is  pleasant 
and  educative.  Write  for  full  particulars 
today  to 

Current  Literature  Scholarship  Fund 

134-140  West  2gth.  Street 
New  York  City 


LADIES'  GYMNASIUM  APPAREL 
ftpprobation  of  Prominent  Phusical  Educators 


Consumers    League    Endorsement 

COLUMBIA  GYMNASIUM  SUIT  CO. 


301  Coi^ress  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


